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THE 
“WEALTHY ULSTER” FIGMENT, 


THE success with which the extraordinary delusion relative to the 
superiority of Ulster from the standpoint of wealth over the entire 
rest of Ireland, has held the field for the last quarter of a century, 
is not difficult of explanation. The notion that the least Irish 
portion of Ireland must, of course, be the most prosperous and pro- 
gressive, is naturally acceptable, not merely to Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, but to certain descriptions of Irishmen who, influenced 
by theology, regret they are not English ; and who regard the latter 
as a superior race, ordained to govern the inferior one to which they 
unhappily belong. Had Ulster been Catholic to the same extent 
as Leinster, and Leinster been Protestant to the same extent as 
Ulster, the assertion may be hazarded that while Ulster’s superiority 
would never have been so much as imagined, the actual facts as 
to Leinster would long since have been included in the most elemen- 
tary of school geographies ;—it would have been termed, and 
justly, the “Imperial Province,” its wealth, its energy, its intellig- 
ence, being the theme of every anti-Irish orator, whether in Ireland 
or out of it: 

It is particularly unfortunate for the cause of truth as to the 
comparative wealth of the four Irish Provinces, that Ulster happens 
to be at one and the same time the most Presbyterian and Scotch 
portion of Ireland, and the most English and Episcopalian portion. 
Englishmen and Scotchmen very naturally assume that it ought to 
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be the most prosperous, and are disposed to accept with the utmost 
complacency the emphatic assertions of Unionist orators that 
Ulster, having the most Protestantism, has, of course, the most 
money. 


But if it is unfortunate to have to contend with so powerful a 
prejudice, it is, on the other hand, fortunate that we live in an age 
when everything is published, and when statements can be analysed 
and shams exploded. When in press and on platform all over the 
country, the assertion is vehemently repeated that Ulster is the 
only prosperous portion of Ireland; that it is the only manufac- 
turing and industrial district; that in Ireland, outside its borders, 
the whole country is inactive, decaying, and poverty stricken; and 
that to establish a Parliament in Dublin would be to hand over the 
enterprising, manufacturing, prosperous, and progressive North, to 
the incapacity, or worse, of the decaying South and West, it is 
necessary not once, but many times, to place on record the same 
facts ; to show from Parliamentary papers and Government returns 
that the least Irish and least Catholic, and most Conservative part 
of Ireland—the self-styled Imperial Province—is oft the richest 
portion, either actually or in proportion to population; and that 
instead of being a manufacturing province, dotted all over with 
mills and factories, it is to a greater extent agriculturist than Lein- 
ster, and to nearly the same extent as Munster, but unlike Leinster, 
containing an immense acreage of waste land, as well as land so 
hopelessly poor and sterile as to be well-nigh incapable of affording 
subsistence in return for the severest labour. The really remark- 
able feature in connection with the Ulster figment is the almost 
complete absence of anything in the shape of solid proof, in any 
speeches or articles, wherein Ulster is referred to and glorified. That 
Ulster is the richest of the provinces, or the only province con- 
taining riches, is assumed offhand—corroborative facts in proof 
thereof being withheld by Tory speakers and writers. 


This, then, is the position we propose to examine, and by way 
of beginning present the following table, giving the property and 
profits assessed to income-tax for the year ended April 5th, 1880, 
the latest return published in detail. The order in which the coun- 
ties are given is that of the amount assessed per head of population 
as enumerated in 1881 :— 


Population Income-tax Assessment 

Counties. 1881, Assessment. per Inhabitant, 
4 xs «a & 

Meath ... --- 86,301 ... 1,069,396 ... 12 7 10 
Kildare « JGnee... Gymt .. 8193 


Westmeath -- GBgo3 ... gogSas ... 814 2 
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Population Income-tax Assessment 


\ Counties. 1881, Assessment, per Inhabitant. 
4 = -. 

Kilkenny os OGIO ... Gata ... 7 18 OC 
Carlow «+» 40,040 ... 317,047 ... 7 16 6 
Louth ‘ae eee ©=§1,272 ... 985,501 ... 7 20 § 
King’s... —- SRP .. Sepiee ... 7 0 3 
Queen’s << Gog ... $34,178 ... 7 611 
Wicklow —« £09 . sory .. 7 60 
Dublin --- 145,088 ... 1,038976 ... 7 3 3 
Tipperary occ SOMES? .--. 3960007 ... 7 © 8 
Wexford «+» 105,196 ... 733444 ... 619 § 
Waterford Se a: ll 
Limerick «te. eee .. Gis < 
Down soo BORSSS 4. £08873 «... 6 1 10 
Fermanagh ... 78,791 ... 452,043... 5 14 9 
Antrim ove SUENS nn, BR Cw. § 29 22 
Cork w+» 373,202 ... 1,988,673 =, 
Monaghan oo SORSOD.... Gear .. § 6 O 
Armagh ... 148,078 ... 780,801 ... 5 5 5 
Longford ono GE ws SOAR .. § 3 4 
Clare .-- 134,908 ... 626,559 ... 4 12 10 
Tyrone ooo S00563 ... Gyatoy ... 412 § 
Roscommon... 128,064... 87,075... 4 11 8 
Londonderry ... 129,083... 578,409 --. 4 9 7 
Cavan ... 129,008 ... 575,600 ... 4 9 I 
Galway oe SORTED .. OF0508 ... 4 1 D 
Sligo von SO ce Cw 
Leitrim co GE ic See . 3 OS 
Donegal +» 205,443 «.. 615,852 ... 2 19 II 
Kerry os SORTER. Saeed «.. 2 18 23 
Mayo ws. 243,030 ... 664,046 ... 214 8 


As the nine Ulster counties are printed in italics, the reader 
will observe that there is not a single Ulster county in the first 
fourteen names! 


The provincial summary of the foregoing (Parliamentary 
boroughs being omitted), is as follows :— 


Population Income-tax Assessment 
1881, Assessment. per Inbabitant. 

£ a © 

Leinster wee 032,853 «-- 7,378,105 ... 7 18 2 
Munster wee 1,003,242 ... 5,881,789 -.- 5 7 8 
Ulster w+ 1,437,690 ... 7,104,902 ... 4 18 10 


Connaught ... 794,600 ... 2,902,004 ... 3 13 I 
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The following includes the omitted Parliamentary boroughs, and, 
therefore, the entire population of Ireland :— 


Population Income-tax Assessment 
1881. a per nar 

s. . 

Leinster .-» 1,282,881 ... 13,272,202 ... 10 6 9g 
Munster .-» 1,323,910 ... 7,980,276 ... 6 O 7 
Ulster ooo 5790542 +s 9952080 ... § 14 °5 
Connaught ... 813,506 ... 2,995,438 ... 313 7 


The above tables are prepared from Mr. Ryland’s return, No. 
149, of Session 1882, and are, of course, incontrovertible. There 
has been no cooking, no selection. The population statistics and 
income-tax assessments are given as they stand in the return, and 
it is for the upholders of the Ulster figment to explain them away. 

It will be observed that in either summary, boroughs or no 
boroughs, the imaginary wealthy province does not so much as 
come out second. In each instance, Leinster has not merely a pro- 
portionate, but an actual superiority over Ulster, notwithstanding 
its much smaller population. What is equally remarkable is the 
fact that Ulster’s inferiority in comparison with Leinster extends 
over the entire province, the poorest Leinster County, with 
the exception of Longford, being ahead of the richest one in 
Ulster. That this comparison is in no sense fallacious is evident 
from the complete absence of absurd conclusions. Had Kerry and 
Mayo appeared amongst the richest, and Meath, Kildare, and 
Dublin, amongst the poorest, suspicions might have been excited. 
But it is the simple fact that the counties known to be the poorest 
are precisely those which are lowest on the list. It may safely be 
asserted that if any moderately well-informed Irishman were asked 
for the six poorest counties in Ireland he would name off-hand at 
least three of the last four. Even as regards Ulster the counties 
which are believed to be the wealthiest are shown to be weil ahead 
of the others known to be the poorest. Except that the Leinster 
counties, with one exception, are every one of them superior to the 
Ulster counties, and that four Munster ones are likewise superior 
from the standpoint of wealth, there is hardly a surprise in the 
table; nothing which cannot be easily understood and readily 
admitted. 

And it so happens that we are in a position to apply a very 
severe test to it. Mr. Trevelyan obtained a return, No. 164, dated 
May, 1884, showing, amongst other particulars, the valuation of 
rateable property in each county and borough in Ireland, with a 
summary for the provinces. The following table has been pre- 
pared from this return, and verifies the foregoing one with most 
astonishing exactness. 
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Valuation of Rateable Property 


Counties. 1 itant. 
es per _ Per _ ry 
Meath sen --» 543,098 6 60 
Dublin on .-» 662,760 411 4 
Westmeath «+» 311,260 411 2 
Kildare _... oon ~~ SODFRS 4 9 3 
Kilkenny ... .» 326,358 317 II 
Carlow... «155,280 316 § 
Wicklow ... .. 278,695 314 3 
Queen’s.... <-. ses 3 3 
Louth a --» 184,561 3 12 0 
Tipperary --- 666,305 310 8 
King’s ee «+s 243,032 —e @ 
Wexford ... ws 352,053 $ 7 6 
Limerick - 2a 3 6 2 
Waterford «+ 245,849 3 4 0 
Down one .» 738,927 33 4 
Fermanagh --. 224,176 2 1611 
Antrim... s+» 619,214 216 4 
Armagh ... «-» 387,367 212 4 
Cork ons --» 960,383 2111! 
Monaghan ooo «69S 211 9 
Longford ws 153,197 210 5 
Clare sake «+» 309,905 > 8 a 
Roscommon «+ 290,483 eS 
Londonderry ««» 201,707 eS 
Tyrone «+» 428,920 $ 6.3 
Cavan oa oe 273,060 226 
Galway... «+ 443,538 I 19 10 
Sligo ‘in .. 213,366 118 6 
Leitrim... -. 136,481 110 5 
Kerry ee - Gee I 9 Oo 
Donegal ... .»» 297,060 1 811 
Mayo — «os $34,547 I 5 10 


The extent to which the chief features of the above are in 
agreement with the preceding table concerning income-tax is, in- 
deed, perfection. In the above, as in the former one, Mayo comes 
out worst; and Meath best, the order of the intervening names being 
only slightly disarranged. The first fourteen names, as in the 
former table, do not include a single Ulster county! Nor does 
Ulster appear to any better advantage when the county consti- 
tuencies are collected into provinces :— 
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Valuation of Rateable Property 


per Province. per Inhabitant. 
* _¢ £ s 4. 
Leinster » S80tgar. .. 4 & 6 
Munster oe METOD Cj, 9 OD EE 
Ulster oe 9996636 .. 29 2 
Connaught ... 1,308,415 ... 15 I 
Nor when the borough constituencies are included :— 
Leinster m Dn he” OD 
Munster os Beeasee OOO 
Ulster os SORTS: .. 23 O8 
Connaught ... 1,431,019 ... I 15 2 


Writing a few weeks after the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Home Rule Bill, the St. James’s Gazette (May, 1886), delivered 
itself as follows :— 


“The fate of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill is in the hands of the 
men of Ulster. Without the Ulster contribution the Irish Par- 
liament could not get on for a year. And—mark this—the 
same result would, of course, follow, if the House of Commons 


decided that Ulster was to govern itself, or remain under Eng- 
lish rule.” 


Although this was published twenty-six years ago, matter to an 
exactly similar effect, and, indeed, in exactly similar language, con- 
tinues to appear daily in the English Unionist newspapers for faith- 
ful reproduction in the Irish ones. 

~ A more opportune illustration of this miserable Ulster figment, 
and its hold over the English people, it would be difficult to cite. 
The province, almost daily represented in the most influential of 
English organs, as not only the most prosperous, but without whose 
contribution no Government in Ireland could be carried on for a 
year, is hereby shown to be—what? The province whose income- 
tax assessments are less than ten millions sterling, whereas those 
of the much smaller and less populated province of Leinster exceed 
thirteen millions and a quarter! Whose inhabitants are assessed 
at £5 14s. 5d. per head, the Munster figure being £6 os. 7d., and 
that of Leinster £10 6s. od.! Whose property valuation is 
#2 Qs. 11d. per head, that of Munster being £2 10s. rod., and ‘that 
of Leinster being £3 13s. 5d.! And what about the effect of 
taking the Irish counties separately, and arranging them in tabular 
form in the order of their assessments per inhabitant? How does 
the perfervid believer in the phenomenal prosperity of the Northern 
province account for the fact that, whether we take the assessments 
to income-tax, or the valuation of rateable property, ‘here is not a 
single Ulster County in the first fourteen names? 
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But in case it may be pretended that Ulster’s superiority is not 
in matters agricultural, but in trade, manufactures, and commerce— 
that it is not her farming, but her industrial population, “ who have 
made Ulster what it is,’—that her great wealth is in her cities and 
urban centres, and notably in Belfast—let us see how the “real 
Ulster,” as it has been termed, appears, when the comparison is 
limited to cities and boroughs. Mr. Ryland’s return, No. 149, of 
Session 1882, enables us to do this: — 


Population of Income- tax Income-tax 

Parliamentary § Assessment, Charged, 

Boroughs, 1881. 1879-80. 1879-80, 

& & 

England and Wales -+» 12,261,783 251,721,015 4,670,033 
Scotland os on --- 1,647,881 29,226,022 520,559 
Leinster, Munster, Connaught 599,002 8,085,958 148,315 
Ulster nad ree —« See 2,847,387 51,428 


What these masses of figures really mean is displayed in the 
following deductions from them :— 


Income-tax Income-tax 

Assessment per Charged per 

Inhabitant. Inhabitant. 

gf a «&  & 

England and Wales _... un 2 oF § 
Scotland oe is wm Was 3 0 6 4 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught 13 9 9 ... 9 5 O 
Ulster... sed ss ws. @ & SE _ i 


From the foregoing it would seem that when Mr. Gladstone 
introduced his first Home Rule Bill, the population of the Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught Parliamentary boroughs were, as regards 
average circumstances, considerably behind those in any portion of 
Great Britain, whether we take the estimated annual value of their 
property and profits, or the amount charged in respect of them. 
This, however, is a result that can surprise no one; nor can any- 
body imagine that Scotland, as regards its borough population, is 
equal in average wealth to England and Wales. But what about 
Ulster—that home of brag, bluster, and truculence, of Conser- 
vatism, and Orangeism? This model province, with its model in- 
habitants, so intelligent, so energetic, so industrious, so pious, so 
loyal, and so Conservative, instead of being at the top of the list, is 
positively at the bottom! Instead of equalling Scotland in regard 
to wealth and prosperity, as has been frequently asserted, it is as 
far behind the rest of Ireland as the rest of Ireland is behind Scot- 
land, or as Scotland is behind England. So far from enabling 
Ireland to make a better appearance in comparison with any part of 
Great Britain, it is a positive drag upon it. Ireland, as compared 
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with England or Scotland, may be poor enough, but it is poorer 
when including Ulster. 


But—so some persons will say—how can this be? Is not Bel- 
fast in Ulster, and is not Belfast one of the greatest and wealthiest 
shipbuilding and manufacturing cities in the United Kingdom? 
What did Dr. Cooke (the man who has a statue in it) say of 
Belfast ? ' 


“Look at the town of Belfast. When I was a youth it 
was almost a village, but what a glorious sight does it now 
present! The mastercraft within our harbour, our mighty 
warehouses, teeming with wealth of every clime; our great 
manufactories lifting themselves on every side; our streets 
marching on, as it were, in such rapidity that an absence of a 
few weeks makes us strangers in the outskirts of our town.” 


“Look at Belfast,” said Dr. Cooke; and so, quoting his bom- 
bastic description, did Sir Stafford Northcote. Well, so say I— 
Look at it, in comparison with the principal cities of the United 
Kingdom, from the standpoint of income-tax :— 


London 
Edinburgh 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Glasgow 
Dublin + 
Newcastle 
Brighton 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Nottingham 
Birmingham 
Aberdeen 
Dundee 
Leeds 

Hull 
Leicester 
Sheffield 
Cork 
Sunderland 
Bolton 
Belfast 


Population, 
1881. 


3,452,350 
228,190 
552,425 
569,909 
487,048 
273,004 
145,228 
128,407 
180,459 
206,503 
111,631 
400,757 
105,003 
140,054 
300,126 
161,519 
122,351 
284,410 

97,526 
124,960 
105,973 
207,671 


Income-tax Assessment 


Assessment, 


per In- 


1879-80, _ habitant. 
4 & 


119,860,688 
6,953,585 
15,187,864 
14,041,911 
11,709,569 
5,368,753 
2,749,909 
2,277,872 
3,144,853 
3,503,629 
1,794,946 
6,198,456 
1,471,869 
1,809,791 
3,043,807 
2,001,535 
1,513,356 
3,492,014 
1,104,710 
1,387,461 
1,167,487 
2,200,842 


34°77 
30°5 
27°5 
26°2 
24°0 
19°7 
Ig'I 
17°7 
17°4 
17°0 
16°! 
15°5 
14°0 
13°! 
12°8 
12°4 
12°4 
12°3 
11I°3 
II‘! 
I1‘o 
10°6 
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London, as regards average wealth, of course, heads the list ; 
Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and Dublin occupying 
the next five positions in the order named. 

But where is Belfast, that city of preternatural energy, indus- 
try, activity, and intelligence—where is it? Alas, for its frothy 
citizens, and for those who, knowing little or nothing about it, 
admire it, its position has to be looked for, not at the top of the 
list with Dublin, but at the foot of it with Cork! Of the twenty- 
one leading cities in the United Kingdom, not one of them has so 
low an income-tax assessment in proportion to population. That 
of London is three times as much, those of the next four cities 
double as much; even Cork has £11 6s. to its £10 12s. Belfast, 
instead of being amongst the wealthiest of our great cities, as so 
many public writers and orators would fain have us believe, is the 
poorest of them all. Nor is the reason far to seek. Unlike Dublin 
(which has nearly double its income-tax assessment in proportion 
to population), Belfast has neither wealthy suburbs or metropolitan 
characteristics. Its population is so largely comprised of weavers, 
mill-workers, and shipwrights—living in houses let at half-a-crown 
a week, free of rates, as the Lord Mayor of Belfast recently in- 
formed the House of Commons—that Sunderland and Bolton, if 
added together, would form a second Belfast, with a not greatly 


dissimilar income-tax assessment :— 
Assessment 
Population, Income-tax per 
1881. Assessment, Inhabitant. 


& £ % 
Sunderland and Bolton. 230,933 ... 2,554,048 ... II 0 O 
Belfast aa -. SO7Het ... 2200842 ... 10 12 0 


Dublin nw oo O7GMEe ... SOUR7Sa «.. 129 14 © 


To complete the investigation, a detailed comparison is neces- 
sary between Dublin and Belfast. This, however, necessitates a 
further article. 


T. GALLOWAY RIGG. 








THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


THE Foreign Policy of the Government of India has two principal 
aspects. One is essentially bound up with Mahommedanism, and the 
other certainly partly so. 

The first aspect is the Government’s relation with the indepen- 
dent tribes who live along the N. W. Frontier, with the Amir of 
Afghanistan, with Persia, and more remotely, but by no means 
vaguely, with Egypt and the Porte. There, lying solidly, compactly 
together, are the principal Mahommedan states of the world, ‘with 
Morocco on their western fringe. Together they seem to defy 
Christianity to encroach on their preserves. It is no imaginary dan- 
ger which Jamaludin al Afghan, the protagonist of Pan Islamism, 
and the originator of the constitutional movement in Persia, saw 
confronting the creed of the Prophet. To-day, could he rise from 
his grave, he would see Egypt and Morocco protectorates respec- 
tively of England and France, Persia threatened by Russia, and 
Turkey wantonly attacked by Italy. There are eighty million Mus- 
sulman subjects of the Indian Empire, and a false move in the 
foreign policy of the Viceroy’s government towards those Mussul- 
man states across the frontier might have serious results in India 
itself. 

The second aspect might briefly be described as the awakening 
of the East, which is coincident with the endeavour of the European 
nations, who see themselves inevitably tied down within the limits of 
their own borders in Europe itself, to seek a field for Colonial ag- 
grandisement further afield—in Africa and in Asia. America is 
barred to them, while the Munroe doctrine exists. This aspect is also 
partly Mohammedan, witness the policy of the Aga Khan in India, 
the constitutional movement in Persia, and the Young Turk Party in 
the Ottoman Empire. But it also embraces other creeds, as for in- 
stance the Brahminical revival, the rise of Japan, and the Revolu- 
tion in China. The origins of the movement are to be found in 
the disastrous defeat of the Italians at the hand of the Abyssinians, 
and received an enormous impetus owing to the Russo-Japanese 
war. 
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The foreign policy of India to-day is dictated by considerations 
arising from these two aspects. Premising that no steps must be 
taken across the border which are likely to create disaffection within, 
it is possible to review in turn the feeling that exists to-day between 
Simla and the trans-frontier peoples enumerated. It will be con- 
venient to commence nearest home, with the Pathan border tribes. 
Since the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, some fifty campaigns 
have been waged on the Indian N.W. Frontier, but the nett result 
has been that to-day matters are as unsatisfactory as they have ever 
been. Since the last Mohmand expedition of 1908, there have been 
times of extreme anxiety, and indeed but a month ago the depreda- 
tions of the Mullah Powindah in Waziristan all but precipitated an- 
other conflict. It may be stated fairly confidently that all the tribes 
on the N. W. Frontier from Gilgit to the Zhob look to the Tirah for 
a sign, that shall be given or not given, for a move against the Sir- 
kar. They looked for it in 1908, a year of great anxiety, but it was 
never given to them. Therefore every effort has to be made to 
keep the Afridis, and particularly the Zakka Khels, satisfied. This 
is done in a variety of ways—by annual subsidies, by making the 
tribesmen themselves the guardians of the border, by enlisting them 
into the Frontier Militia, and regular regiments of the Indian Army. 
Geography has also provided one safeguard against a wave of 
fanaticism passing along the length of the frontier. It has thrust 
a wedge of non-fanatical country, the Kurram inhabited by Shiahs, 
between the very fanatical Swat river country on the north, and 
Waziristan on the south. 


But the tribes also look northward for a sign, to where the Amir 
of Afghanistan holds his court in Kabul. The policy of Habibullah 
is an enigma. True, he nominally abides by that of the great 
Abdurrahman. But signs are not wanting that he is less amicably 
disposed towards the English, nor has he the same strength of mind 
and purpose as the late Amir. The Durand line divides the terri- 
tories of the independent tribes from those of Afghanistan. South 
of the Durand line, the Amir undertakes to have no political deal- 
ings. Yet it is a fact that regular Afghan soldiers fought with the 
Mohmands in 1908, and that the Mullah Powindah, a fanatical 
mountebank, as he has been described, is subsidised by the Amir. 


It has. been stated that the present situation on the N. W. 
Frontier is not a satisfactory one. What then shall the policy be? 
Shall we go back, or shall we go forward, to improve matters, or shall 
we trust to providence and stay where we are? Obviously we can- 
not go back. Suppose then we go forward, and Wano and Chitral 
become, not advanced and isolated outposts, but integral parts of 
the Indian Empire. In the first place we shall be taking over many 
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miles of utterly bare and unprofitable territory, which will only be a 
drain on the Indian exchequer. Secondly, we shall have planted 
ourselves amongst a wild and fanatical population (except in a few 
districts where our advent would be welcomed) and a corresponding 
increase of military strength would be necessary. Thirdly, our fron- 
tier would throughout become contiguous with that of Afghanistan, 
and little incidents that are now summarily settled by the political 
officers or Border Militias would assume a greater significance, 
Hence the policy of the Government of India is to stay where it is, 
and however it may dislike such outposts as Wano and Chitral to 
make the best of them, in order to keep our influence predominant. 

Turning to Afghanistan, a new factor, the Russian bogey, in- 
trudes itself. 

Afghanistan forms a very convenient barrier between the two 
great Empires, and it may be taken for granted that so long as she 
remains friendly to England and has no other political dealings 
things will remain in s/a¢u guo. The Indian Government has cer- 
tainly no designs against Afghanistan per se. There are, however, 
two considerations. One is the possibility of a Russian invasion 
from the north, a repetition of the Panjdeh incident, which many 
people still continue to regard as likely. The other is that the 
Amir himself, who is now doing his utmost to put his kingdom in 
order and train up and maintain an efficient army, (his military in- 
structors are Turkish officers), may take it into his head to throw off 
all European control. In either of these eventualities, British 
armies might be compelled again to march on Kabul and Kandahar, 
and it is quite certain that they would meet with a very different 
opposition to that which they encountered in the last Afghan war, 
besides having hostile tribes right on the flanks of their line of com- 
munications, and possibly seditious revolts in India itself. 

In any case it is more than doubtful whether an invasion of 
Afghanistan could be attempted to-day without the help of rein- 
forcements from England, and if Russia was alone our opponent, it 
is unlikely that these could be sent. When one considers also the 
grave menace that would be incurred by the invasion of a Mussul- 
man state, with so many Mussulman subjects of the Empire, it is 
quite obvious that a forward policy against Afghanistan could only 
be the outcome of very dire necessity. 

When one turns to the relations of the Government of India 
with Persia, one is treading on very different ground, and the sub- 
ject must be treated accordingly in a different manner. Persia is 
not an uncivilised country without representatives in other lands, 
like Afghanistan and the Indian frontier tribes. One of the oldest 
of the kingdoms of the world, she is to-day in process of becoming 
the youngest of constitutional states. | Englishmen, as lovers of 
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freedom, cannot regard without sympathy this endeavour to shake 
off the abuses of a corrupt and effete monarchy, and to substitute 
in its place those institutions which are the high water mark of poli- 
tical progress and civilisation to-day. It is unfortunately impossible, 
in the course of a short paper, to sketch the course of the recent 
Persian Revolution, the seeds of which were sown by the teachings 
of Sajid Jamaludin al Afghan. Although the fruit has by no means 
yet ripened, still Persia is to-day a very different country to that 
which Haji Baba knew not so very long ago. _ But at least the 
Persia of Haji Baba’s days was a free country, untroubled by foreign 
control, while the semi-civilised Persia of to-day, not without 
reason, fears the very dismemberment of her realm at the hands of 
one, if not two, of her most powerful neighbours. 

It would be hard to say what are the pretensions of Russia to- 
day with regard to Persia, and as she is our ally, it would certainly 
be untactful and ill-timed to exaggerate or to needlessly discredit 
her motives. It must, however, be admitted that the Persians them- 
selves regard Russia with the utmost suspicion. The maintenance 
of Russian troops at Tabriz and elsewhere, the opposition of Russia 
to Mr. Shuster, her refusal to sanction other than an Anglo-Russian 
loan, all seem to them to point to the fact that Russia is unwilling to 
see Persia revivified save by her own hand, and under her own close 
control. 

England the Persians were wont to regard with feelings far dif- 
ferent, and it was in the grounds of the English Legation that the 
refugees of the nationalist party took “bast” during the tempes- 
tuous month of July--August, 1906. But when in August, 1907, 
the terms of the Anglo-Russian agreement became known, their 
feelings underwent a complete change. England became then the 
friend of an enemy, and from that an enemy herself. A violent 
campaign was waged aginst her in the Persian press, some interest- 
ing extracts from which were given and translated by Professor 
Browne in his book, “The Persian Revolution 1905-1909.” A 
Persian newspaper, the Hablul Matin, thus tersely sums up the 
English policy: “ Everyone knows that England’s favourite policy in 
other countries is to produce some great excitement and pre-occu- 
pation which shall fully occupy those countries with their own affairs 
and prevent them from pursuing more ambitious schemes.” The 
article then goes on to show that, by keeping the Ottoman Empire 
busy at home, England obtained her hold of Egypt, and by bringing 
on the Russo-Japanese War, her hold of Tibet, and so, the article 
continued, in the case of Persia, England kindled in the Persians an 
enthusiasm for a constitution, for the formation of a National As- 
sembly for liberty and the like, and so secured for herself a field 
free from rivals, wherein she might direct her course as she pleased. 
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Into the justice or injustice of such a charge there is no need 
here to enter. Since that time, the opinion of the Persians has 
veered round again a little, since they see that the English have not 
attempted to get a permanant footing in their country. But as one 
of the clauses of the Anglo-Russian agreement stipulated that both 
Powers agreed to respect the independence of Persia, and to pre- 
vent each other from violating that independence, they cannot un- 
derstand how England tolerates the continued presence of Russian 
troops at Tabriz, Meshed, and elsewhere. However, there is no 
need to make matters look worse than they are by viewing them 
from a purely Persian, and possibly distorted, aspect, and it is only 
that Englishmen may realise the Persian standpoint that the above 
extracts from the Persian press have been cited. 


So long as England and Russia hold together the danger is at 
a minimum. The two principal causes of anxiety are either that 
Russia should intimate her desire to terminate the agreement and 
should adopt an aggressive attitude towards Persia, or else that Eng- 
land, particularly under a Liberal Government, might become exas- 
perated by some arbitrary move on the part of her ally, and finding 
it impossible to disregard any longer the pricks of a rather suscep- 
tible conscience, of her own accord terminate the agreement. If then 
the worst happened, and Russia invaded Persia, what could Eng- 
land do? 

It is difficult to believe that she would endeavour to send sufh- 
cient troops from India to Persia to resist the enormous armies that 
Russia might send down from the north, and it is certain that the 
Persians themselves would be but poor allies. Without questioning 
the courage of the Persian soldiers (Haji Baba makes one of their 
own officers say, “ Ah, if there were only no killing, how we Persians 
would fight ”), the fact remains that the Persian army is to-day prac- 
tically non-existent. And besides, even if England was able to as- 
sist Persia against Russian invasion, or if under any circumstances 
a prolonged or permanent occupation of Persia by British troops 
became necessary, whence could those troops come? Certainly 
not from India. 


No. The policy of every Viceroy must be at all costs to avoid 
any part of the Indian dominions having a frontier line contiguous 
with Russia. A Russian invasion of Persia would also very ser- 
iously compromise our position in the Persian Gulf, where for ob- 
vious reasons we must be supreme, but to turn us out from the sea- 
coast towns, Russia would have to be supreme by land and ocean, 
and the latter is hardly a possible contingency. Against the practic- 
ability of a Russian invasion must be set the fact that it would al- 
most inevitably bring on a Mahommedan rising, and if Turkey and 
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Afghanistan, as well as England, were to side with Persia, the sol- 
diers of the Tsar would find themselves contemplating a task from 
which they might well prefer to hold back. 

But when all is said, the greatest safeguard must anyhow at 
present be a wise foreign policy on the part of England and the 
Indian Government. Not by unsheathing and flourishing the sword 
will the objects of England be obtained. Rather it should be her 
task to maintain a friendly attitude towards Russia and to 
modify her desires for a forward policy, if they exist, and at 
the same time to re-assure the Persians. To fall out with Russia 
is needlessly, perhaps irreparably, to aggravate the situation. To 
stand well with Russia is to stand well with the Mahommedan 
world. These two truisms should be remembered, and although they 
may appear to be difficult of simultaneous attainment, still it is by 
no means impossible. The best interests of England will be secured 
by a strong, free, united Persia. Greece has retained her indepen- 
dence all these years owing to her glorious past history, which has 
made her the object of universal sympathy when she has been at- 
tacked, and has saved her from the hands of the enemy and spoiler. 
The early records of Persia are likewise glorious and there seems 
no reason, if she can rely upon the generous treatment and wise 
guidance of her two great neighbours, why she also should not re- 
new her youth. 

Q. P. 











SANITARY AUTHORITIES AND THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 


THE National Insurance Act is inscribed in the Statute Book. Its 
provisions are now enforceable by the law courts of the land, a 
fact that should not be lost sight of by those who, in defiance of 
the best English traditions, are preaching revolt and resistance 
against its provisions. The good and evil effects of the Act upon 
social organisation and well-being will be matters for the economic 
and social historian of the future; but it may be a useful exercise, 
even if one denies the desire to don the mantle of the prophets, 
to endeavour to foresee some of these effects. True, this was done 
within and without Parliament during the discussion of the Bill, 
but this was inadequate, for at least two reasons. The atmosphere 
of political strife is not conducive to clear thought—social well- 
being is too often and too much subordinated to party advantage ; 
and the discussion is of the provisions of the Bill, not of the Act 
which, like a butterfly from the chrysalis, emerges therefrom. Party 
spectacles produce a startling obliquity of the intellectual vision of 
their wearers, and varied interests, fearing themselves threatened, 
reach fever heat in delirious denunciation of evils that their frenzied 
fancy conjures up. The Bill passed, it must be made to work, and 
herein lies the task of the administrator, a task which, in the case 
of an Act so necessarily complex, is no light one; and the task 
is rendered harder and more complicated by the great mass of 
diverse social, economic, and administrative interests, which must 
be placated and reconciled. Each interest has a different view- 
point, which must be taken up without bias, if one would learn 
the probable effects of the Act in any given direction, and discover 
thereby its strength and weakness. Not the least important of 
these interests is that of the Sanitary Authorities, with their para- 
mount duty of preventing disease and death, functions which 
sufficiently justify a consideration of the Act, or rather Part I. of 
it, as it is likely to affect the administration of the Public Health 
Laws. 
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The object of the Public Health Administrator is twofold: 
firstly, to compel the individual to do those things or provide that 
environment shown by sanitary science to be necessary for the 
health of himself and neighbours; and secondly, to supply those 
services which, on the grounds of economy—efficiency is the same 
thing—and expediency are better provided by collective action. 
Both necessarily involve expenditure which is met in the main by 
revenue from services and by local taxation. The justification 
and the measure of success of such efforts and expenditure are 
found in reduced death rates—general, zymotic, and infantile—and 
in a reduced attack rate of infectious disease ; the latter being the 
only case in which Sanitary Authorities have cognisance of sickness 
apart from mortality. 

The functions of Sanitary Authorities are not so well known 
and appreciated as to justify omission of a general statement of 
them, especially as they will have a bearing upon what will pre- 
sently be said. As applied to the individual they consist in secur- 
ing, by constant inspection and supervision, the healthiness of 
houses, workshops, factories, and premises where food is dealt with 
—cowsheds, milkshops, bakehouses, and slaughter-houses—the ab- 
sence of nuisances, and the purity and soundness of food. Collec- 
tively, they include the provision of sewerage, drainage, means of 
sewage and refuse disposal, water supply, burial grounds, hospital 
accommodation, houses for the working class, and various kindred 
services. From this statement it is not at once obvious how the 
Insurance Act is going to affect Public Health Administration. It 
appears to be complementary, providing for the cure of sickness as 
distinct from its prevention; and this is true. It is also supple- 
mentary, inasmuch as cure and prevention cannot now-a-days be 
dissociated ; to prevent the spread of infectious disease Sanitary 
Authorities have had to undertake their treatment and cure on a 
large scale. It can, however, be shown that the Act will not only 
have far-reaching effects upon administration by, but is almost 
certain to increase the financial burdens of Sanitary Authorities. 

One of the most significant things in the Act from the point of 
view of the Sanitary Administrator is the foreshadowing of a new 
standard of health. Now-a-days we measure health by death rates ; 
the only exceptions are the infectious diseases, to which phthisis 
has recently been added. This is obviously a defective standard. 
It may be doubted whether, economically considered, all or most 
deaths are clear loss to the community; sickness, extended into 
disablement, would seem to be much more costly, and therefore its 
cure or prevention much more desirable. The cost of sickness can- 
not at present be estimated with anything approaching exactitude ; 
we are simply without the necessary data. Statistics provided by 
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Friendly Societies avail only for picked lives; they are not repre- 
sentative of the mass of the population ; and it is doubtful if they 
will hold good of the persons compulsorily insured under the Act. 
One effect of the Act will be to provide data for the calculation of 
the cost of sickness for, perhaps, one-fourth of the population. 
The Insurance Committees administering medical and sanatorium 
benefits are to make such reports, and furnish statistical and other 
returns as to the health of insured persons within their area as the 
Insurance Commissicners may require, and copies are to be sent to 
the Sanitary Authorities concerned. In future, therefore, each 
Sanitary Authority will have a triple measure of public health: the 
death rates and infectious disease attack rates for the whole popu- 
lation, and the sickness rates for that portion of the population 
which is insured. This confusing complexity cannot be viewed 
with complacency ; it will be quite possible to have a low general 
death-rate with a high sickness rate amongst insured persons, or 
vice versa. Again, it must be insisted that the economic values of 
both are very different, and it is to be hoped that some means will 
be devised to secure reliable sickness rates for the whole com- 
munity. In that way, and that way alone, can a reliable measure 
of the public health be secured. 

The sickness rate, limited as it will be in application, may 
prove fruitful in various directions. It is common knowledge that 
the diseases certified as being the cause of death are frequently 
very misleading; persons suffering from one disease often finally 
succumb to another to which, of course, death is attributed. 

Consequently, the death rates of various diseases are no indi- 
cation of the amount of sickness resulting from such complaints. 
The data now to be collected and collated will bring the diverse 
elements affecting public health into a truer perspective, and more 
profitable inferences may be drawn therefrom. By providing exact 
information as to the duration of the different diseases reliable data 
as to their comparative disutility will be obtained, essential alike 
to the study of the economics of public health, as to the considera- 
tion of the practical questions of expenditure upon preventive 
measures. Scientific knowledge increases in precision, reliability, 
and usefulness as the phenomena forming its subject matter comes 
more under control and observation, and becomes more susceptible 
to measurement. In this way medical science—curative as well as 
preventive-—may hope for much from the Act ; it will obtain much 
useful knowledge of the relative incidence of the different diseases 
upon males and females at various ages, and may hope to get a 
better insight into the actual connection of different diseases about 
which, in the present state of knowledge, ideas are hazy and un- 
scientific. Similarly, the sanitarian, drawing from this mine of 
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facts information as to the incidence of diseases upon various per- 
sons and places, and their relations to climate, soil, occupation, and 
other environmental factors, will thereby be enabled to causally 
connect diseases with natural, social, and economic conditions, an 
essential preliminary to the devising of preventive measures—legis- 
lative, administrative, or constructive. 

The Act, in fact, provides the skeleton of a scheme of health 
histories of all insured persons from the age of 16 years. What 
this may mean in the future it is impossible to foresee, but, if to 
the history during insurance can be prefaced the salient facts of 
early life, and if a record of the children of insured persons can be 
obtained and correlated with those of their parents, the Eugenist 
will be provided with general and well-established data that will 
enable him to formulate with scientific precision the methods by 
which his object must be attained. It is one of the advantages of 
the Act that it provides machinery whereby this information may 
ultimately be obtained ; and there is no reason why the facts dis- 
closed by the medical inspection of school children should not 
form an invaluable preface to the health histories of insured 
‘persons. 

In the treatment of disease a long step forward has been 
taken. A national medical service is provided for a large portion 
of the population, and this, by prompt diagnosis and treatment, 
will almost certainly tend to reduce the spread of infectious disease. 
A reduction in the duration of sickness may also be confidently an- 
ticipated, since early treatment is often half the cure. But far 
more important is the provision of sanatorium or other treatment 
of tuberculosis, a provision which may be extended by the Insur- 
ance Committees to dependents of insured persons, and by the 
Local Government Board to other diseases, and, under Section 64, 
to the whole community. The notification of phthisis during the 
last few years has disclosed a lamentable lack of accommodation 
for persons willing to enter a sanatorium, which too frequently is 
their only chance of a cure; remaining at home, they are a burden 
to themselves and families, and a danger to the community. Few 
health authorities have faced the problem of providing sanatoria ; 
in general, the expense of the treatment of consumptives comes on 
to the Poor Rate, when, financially and bodily exhausted, they seek 
a last refuge in the workhouse infirmary. The Act, rightly placing 
Poor Law authorities on one side, puts.upon the Insurance Com- 
mittees the responsibility of providing, directly or indirectly, sana- 
torium treatment, and gives the Councils of Counties and County 
Boroughs the opportunity of contributing towards the cost of treat- 
ment, when the estimated expenditure is in excess of the available 
funds. How far the local authorities will accept such an oppor- 
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tunity is at present uncertain ; it may, and probably should, depend 
upon the extension of the treatment to the dependents of insured 
persons. 

The difficulty is not very happily solved by the Act. It ought 
to have been made the duty of County and County Borough Coun- 
cils to provide sanatoria, receiving grants in aid from the State, 
and payments to cover the cost of treatment of insured persons 
and their dependents from the Insurance Committees. As the Act 
stands, it is but another instance of “ working the willing horse ”—- 
too often the case in Public Health legislation ; enlightened authori- 
ties will do all that they “may,” others will only do what they 
“ must,” which, as far as the provision and maintenance of sanatoria 
or the part payment for sanatorium treatment are concerned, is 
nothing. The extension of permissive legislation in matters of 
such vital importance cannot be commended or condoned; the 
necessity is admitted, the authorities are established, the powers 
are granted, but made optional, when compulsion is imperatively 
called for. The result will be, as it hitherto has been in health 
administration—patchwork progress; one authority doing every- 
thing necessary and desirable, whilst its neighbour contents itself 
with a grudging minimum. 

The units for the administration of the Act are the areas of 
counties and county boroughs, each with an Insurance Committee, 
a little over one-fifth of whose members are elected by the Coun- 
cils, upon which, however, is placed no financial liability. The 
Councils may, in conjunction with the Treasury, accept liability 
for the excess of estimated expenditure upon medical and sana- 
torium benefits over the funds available therefor; by so doing 
they secure additional representation at the expense of the insured 
persons. This is a just provision, but it is doubtful whether it will 
be a sufficient inducement to a Council otherwise unwilling to make 
the grant; a Council priding itself on its economy will probably 
refuse, and, strangely enough, such refusal would appear to prevent 
the Treasury meeting half the estimated excess expenditure, how- 
ever willing it might be. This is a weakness which will probably 
be made good, especially when it is generally recognised that the 
districts where sanitary laws are least energetically enforced, and 
medical and sanatorium benefits most needed will be those least 
willing to pay half the excess. It is a curious policy that prevents 
the Insurance Committee receiving one-half the excess from the 
Treasury because a parsimonious Council refuses the other half. 

It is hoped, however, by the promoters and supporters of the 
Act, that it provides a means of reaching those authorities who are 
remiss in enforcing the Public Health and kindred Acts; it is 
expected to “impart a little ginger to their elbows.” If, as the 
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result of enquiry, it can be shown that the sickness among “ any 
insured persons” is 10 per cent. in excess of the average expecta- 
tion of sickness, and that such excess is wholly or partly due to 
the act, neglect, or default of local authorities or persons, then the 
excess expenditure so caused can be charged to them. It is 
difficult to share the optimisitic expectations of those who see in 
Section 63 a penal weapon against slum-owners and jerry-builders, 
and local authorities dominated by men putting the interests of 
property before the health and welfare of the community. It is, 
however, permitted to hope, even if forced to doubt, that it_may 
be as efficacious as its most sanguine supporters suppose ; but it is 
not desirable to let hope and expectation blind us to the difficulties 
to be faced. 

Vital statistics demonstrate conclusively the extensive range 
of the expectation of death over the country as a whole, as well as 
in any of the more populous areas. In 1909 (any other year 
serves equally as well), the average death-rate for seventy-six of 
the largest towns in England and Wales was 14.7 per 1,000, rang- 
ing from 8.3 in Hornsey to 19.4 in Swansea, the latter being 30 
per cent. in excess of the average. For the city of Hull, to take 
the first case to hand, without casting any aspersion specially :1pon 
it, the death-rate was 14.8 per 1,000, one of its districts (East Scul- 
coates) having a rate of 18.5, or 25 per cent. excess. Similar results 
can be obtained from any Medical Officer of Health’s report, aud 
explanations of them are numerous ; the variations are set down to 
economic, industrial, and social causes. The difficulty is that the 
causes are not only numerous, but extremely complex—poverty, 
ignorance, intemperance, bad housing, and inferior industrial con 
ditions run together frequently, as cause and effect, working recip- 
rocally. It is not scientific to compare Hornsey with Swansea, or 
Kensington with Poplar; the circumstances are entirely different : 
if they were not—Swansea would not be Swansea, nor Hornsey, 
Hornsey. This is not to suggest that the death rates of Swansea 
and other places are not much too high; they are, and they would 
invariably respond to drastic applications of sanitary law and 
science. The suggestion is that death rates will tend to increase 
with the degree of poverty, that some necessary occupations are 
essentially unhealthier than others, and that some districts will 
always have higher death rates than others, that their death rates 
will inevitably be above the average, whilst their reduction lowers 
the average still further. The same standard cannot be reasonably 
applied to all places and peoples equally. 

Substitute “average expectation of sickness” for death-rate, 
and the difficulty facing the Insurance Commissioners, and the 
danger threatening Sanitary Authorities is seen; the former have 
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to devise tables showing “the average expectation of sickness,” 
and the latter may find themselves called upon to pay the excess 
cost of sickness and disablement “among any insured persons,” 
where such sickness is 10 per cent. above the average expectation. 
It must not be forgotten that the “average expectation of sick- 
ness” is of insured persons, not the whole community, and the 
statistics furnished by Friendly Societies will probably be used as a 
basis for their calculation ; on the other hand, it must not be ignored 
that approved societies are waiving the necessity for medical exami- 
nation, and receiving members wholesale, subject to satisfactory 
answers to a few questions as to health. From what has been said 
it is obvious that to choose the country as the unit for which to 
calculate the average expectation of sickness is unfair; many, per- 
haps most, districts are heavily handicapped by the age, sex, or 
occupation distribution of the population, as well as by the rural, 
suburban, or urban character of their area, or parts of it; and in- 
sured persons will be distributed throughout the area. They may, 
however, be concentrated in an occupation or area which is least 
healthy, and may be nearer the “ poverty line” than the average 
insured person, facts which tell against the ease of devising and 
applying satisfactorily an “average expectation,” for even a county 
or county borough, unless they are homogeneous in character and 
conditions. 

The Act, in Section 63, provides that where the sickness 
“among any insured persons . . . is excessive, and that such excess 
is due to the conditions or nature of employment of such persons, 
or to bad housing or insanitary conditions in any locality, or to an 
insufficient or contaminated water supply, or to the neglect on the 
part of any person or authority to observe or enforce the provisions 
of any Act relating to the health of workers in factories, work- 
shops, mines, quarries, or other industries, or relating to public 
health, or the housing of the working classes, or any regulation 
made under any such Act, or to observe or enforce any public 
health precautions” the excess cost so resulting may be claimed 
from the person or authority alleged to be responsible. If the 
claim is disputed the Secretary of State or the Local Government 
Board may order an enquiry, and if it is proved that during the 
preceding three years or, in case of an epidemic, endemic, or in- 
fectious disease, during a less period, the sickness has been more 
than 10 per cent. in excess of the average expectation of sickness, 
and that it was due to causes as alleged, then the Sanitary Authority, 
employer, owner, or the authority, company, or person providing 
water, may be charged with such excess cost, and mulcted in the 
costs of defending themselves, even if successful, if the complaint 
is held to be reasonable. The net is a wide one, and there are 
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several fish to catch, but the largest is certainly the Sanitary 
Authority. 

It cannot be doubted that this section is a serious danger to 
the Sanitary Authority, especially where there are areas densely 
populated with poor people ; and it is not difficult to foresee a fine 
harvest for lawyers before the bearing of these provisions is finally 
determined. “Among any insured persons” is far too vague to be 
useful, or perhaps it is better to say to be just; are they to be 
grouped by locality, by the fact of belonging to one or a group of 
approved societies, or deposit contributors, by occupation, or by a 
combination of any or all these? And what number will constitute 
a group? It must be remembered that the smaller the number 
dealt with, the more possible will it be to find a 10 per cent. excess 
sickness, unless the “average expectation of sickness” is calculated 
for the particular group in question. Further, assuming that the 
“average expectation” is satisfactorily determined, and the 10 per 
cent. excess of sickness among an agreed number of insured per- 
sons proved, there will still remain the questions of cause and re- 
sponsibility ; and sickness for which remedy is obtainable under 
the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts is 
ruled out, disposing at once of the causes most easily ascertained. 
Such difficulties are the joy and the profit of the professional expert. 
The case of epidemic, endemic, and infectious disease offers at first 
sight one direction in which responsibility might be fairly easy to 
determine, until it is recognised that typhoid fever is at present in 
England the only one of these diseases that to any serious extent 
attacks adults; and, except when a polluted water supply is the 
‘cause, the cases are probably too scattered to affect the sickness 
rate to the requisite extent. 

The case of an insufficient or contaminated water supply 
appears to be the only one in which the cause of, and responsibility 
. for sickness, will be at all easy to discover and determine. It is a 
case where the Sanitary Authority is almost invariably solely or 
jointly responsible, and they will do well to seriously consider the 
risks run by neglect of their duty in this direction. Similarly, it is 
certain that if the excess sickness can be proved to be due to bad 
housing and insanitary conditions in a locality, the Sanitary Authority 
cannot escape at least a share of the responsibility and the penalty 
for neglect ; if such conditions exist the authority has clearly failed 
to use its powers to prevent or remedy them. Their neglect will 
not exonerate the property owner, neither will his neglect or in- 
ability relieve the authority. Sanitary Authorities can remove in- 
sanitary conditions, prevent good houses becoming bad, have bad 
houses made good or demolished, and build houses where accom- 
modation is lacking; they have the powers, and they have three 
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years in which to use them. Neglect is fraught with possible 
serious financial consequences in the future. 

Public health administrators have, therefore, food for serious 
thought, and a stimulus to steady effort in the provisions of the 
National Insurance Act. The difficulties indicated must not be 
calculated on to avoid the dangers. The motto of the hygienist, 
“ Prevention is better than cure,” may be paraphrased for Sanitary 
Authorities, as “a little money and effort spent on sanitary work is 
better than much spent on sickness caused by neglect of insanitary 
conditions.” A speeding-up in the domain of sanitary administra- 
tion may be anticipated as a result of the Act. Sanitary Authorities 
have a guide, unsatisfactory as it may be, to their efforts in the 
death rates of special areas ; in future they will be judged by sick- 
ness rates. In the meantime they have got to concentrate atten- 
tion on localities with high mortality ; the task needs much patience, 
bigger staffs of inspectors, heavier expenditure, but the object 
—‘“to render disease less dangerous, health more perfect, life more 
vigorous, and death more remote,’—is surely worth it. This is 
the objective of the National Insurance Act; if it is attained the 
labours that gave it birth will not have been in vain. 


B. G. BANNINGTON. 
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RELIGION AND EUGENICS. 


WHEN geology first made itself heard and came into collision with 
the Mosaic account of creation, it was felt that a blow was being 
struck at Christianity, but after a while it was seen that no funda- 
mental religious truth was assailed. When the theory of evolution 
gained a general acceptance, a far more dangerous foe was supposed 
to have appeared, for it seemed not only to be at variance with fun- 
damental doctrine, but also to encourage materialistic views of life. 
The alarm was widespread but it is now being recognised that the 
theory of evolution is making clear a fact which ought to have been 
seen before—that there is in religion something indestructible and 
which no scientific discovery can endanger, the danger being that 
these new ideas not being properly faced by religious teachers, there 
will in the course of time be a separation of the nation into two 
hostile camps, the scientific and the religious, than which, nothing 
could be more disastrous. 

One of the fundamental truths of evolution is that terrestial 
death is the inherent property of life: it is pre-ordained, unchange- 
able and without it evolution would cease, for death makes for higher 
life, and the passing of the individual makes for the betterment of 
the race and the future. The lives of the parents are only to be 
justified by their service to posterity, and for life to ascend there 
must be countless millions of fresh starts along the pathways which 
lead from the dim and distant vistas of the past, and the Magna 
Charta of Evolution is constant and never-ceasing change. As to 
the development of the higher forms of life it might, as Bergson 
teaches, be imagined that when the Deity created protoplasm He 
endowed it with power of ever evolving upward and onward and 
that certain laws were laid down which if followed would lead to 
progress, but which being neglected would cause retrogression. 

I think it will be acknowledged that the highest ideals which 
Nature has ever before her are the continuation and improvement 
of the species, and that committed to reproduction is the sacred trust 
of handing on the force of life undimmed and glowing with the 
golden gleam of vigorous well-being. The individual is nothing 
more than the transient off-shoot of a germ plasm which has had 
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an unbroken continuity from age to age and every unit “is part of 
the woven fringe of life built on the coral reef of past generations.” 
Pursuing this line of argument further, might it not be held that 
part of the pre-ordained scheme of Evolution assumed that man 
with his greater intellectual capacity, his knowledge of the laws of 
health, his over-riding of natural selection, would take the necessary 
steps to provide the best type of protoplasm so a to enable evolution 
to produce its very highest effects, and that if through the reckless 
carelessness of any race nothing was done to prevent the contamina- 
tion of the vigour and energy of that race, it would be blotted out, 
in that having knowledge of the penalty derived from the written 
histories of the fall of past civilisations—it dared to stand in the path 
of progress. 

Is it conceivable to imagine that the spirit of each man is de- 
rived from a ray from that Universal Spirit which permeates all 
space and which being immaterial can only manifest itself by en- 
tering into matter? In doing so one may assume it suffers so great 
a contamination that even when eventually freed from the body, 
sufficient staining would always remain to forbid its reabsorption 
into the Divine consciousness but stamped as it would be with the 
life memories of the individual, and being derived from an immortal 
source it would maintain for all time the personality of that indivi- 
dual. The depth of debasement to which each human being can 
sink would thus seem to depend upon the amount of impurity exist- 
ing in the matter of which he is composed. If the constituent parts 
of the eye are defective, vision becomes defective, so in like manner 
does an individual become defective, if the matter of which he is 
built is defective. Is McDougall not right in teaching that all evolu- 
tion is probably the result of the purposive struggles of animals to 
survive and that the main stress of the struggle has been born by the 
mind, the bodily organs being merely the instruments through which 
the mind has accomplished its purpose? Does a depraved condition 
of the tissues of the body lead to the imprisoning of the Divine 
faculties with a result ruinous to the individual and displeasing to 
the Creator? By depravity, I mean that condition described by 
Morel “ We must regard degeneration as a morbid variation from an 
original type. This variation . . . includes transmissible elements 
of such a nature that anyone who carries the germ of them within 
himself grows continuously less and less capable of fulfilling his 
tasks in humanity and that intellectual and morbid progress which 
is already impeded in his own person is threatened also in his 
posterity.” 

The off-spring of such contaminated parents are not capable of 
reaching the goal which the species can or ought to attain, and their 
evolution comes to a standstill at a greater or lesser distance from 
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the point which it should reach. “Like tends to produce like” and 
as the average quality of the race is but the average quality of the 
individuals composing it, any social conditions which permit of con- 
taminated stock producing itself more rapidly than the healthy 
strains, must necessarily mean such a deterioration of the race as 
will prevent its maintaining its place in the sharp competition of the 
different peoples. 

Is there not a Divine Programme? History is not a blind 
evolution any more than the world is the product of blind forces or 
the effect of mere chemical combinations without the agency of 
Mind or Purpose. The Creator appears to be slowly achieving 
His aim through an ever-advancing plan in the realm of men and 
nations as truly as in the universe framed for their habitation 
(Vallance Cook). In Israel is there not to be seen the 
hand of an all-superintending, ever-guiding Providence? May 
it not be that the purpose of Evolution is to enable man 
to develop knowledge to such an extent as to permit of 
his unravelling the tapestry of mysteries unfolded in the 
questions asked by Job:. “ Canst thou bind the clusters of 
the Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou lead forth 
the Mazzaroth in their seasons or canst thou guide the Bear with her 
train? Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abundance 
of waters may cover thee? Canst thou send forth the lightnings 
that they may go and say unto thee, ‘ Here we are.’” The pathway 
leading to this knowledge most certainly does not lead through the 
germ plasm of the mentally defective. If we recall for a moment 
the history of the rise, progress and fall of the various nations 
which have been pre-eminent in the past, we find that the same 
course had been experienced by each; there has been a period of 
hardship and energy, accompanied by development, followed by a 
period of luxurious quiescence during the supremacy, and this has 
been succeeded by a decline and a fall, a study of events during 
these periods showing us that it is by the interference of civilisation 
with the process of natural selection that the decline and fall is 
brought about. So soon as the necessity for striving and struggling 
is past, there is no longer the extermination of the weaker members, 
and their proportion steadily increases, the standard of the whole 
country is lowered, and there is a diminution in the mental, moral, 
and bodily powers, and an increase in the number of those who are 
unable to properly fulfil the duties of citizenship, until finally there 
is a preponderance of the latter, and the doom of the country is 
sealed. 

Two explanations, each falsely asserting itself to be rooted in 
biological fact, have long been cited, and are still cited in order to 
account for these supreme tragedies of history. The first may 
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claim Plato and Aristotle as its founders, and consists of an argu- 
ment from analogy. Races may be conceived in similar terms to 
individuals, and just as the individual is mortal, so is the race. 
Each has its beginning, its periods of youth and growth, its matu- 
rity, and finally its decadence, senility, and death. Biology, how- 
ever, declares that whilst the individual is doomed to die from 
inherent causes, the germ-plasm is immortal, and has no inherent 
tendency to cease to exist. 


The second false interpretation widely credited is that, in con- 
sequence of success, a people become rich, idle, and luxurious, and 
that these acquired characters are transmitted to succeeding gene- 
rations, so that finally there is produced a degenerate race unable 
to bear the burden of empire, and then comes the crash, but this 
theory of Lamarck, of the transmission of acquired habits of luxury 
and sloth from parent to child, the modern study of heredity em- 
powers us to repudiate. 


What theory of this alleged degeneration is there to offer in 
their place, and especially, what theory which explains racial de- 
generation amongst, not the conquered, but the conquerors amongst 
the successful, the imperial, the cultured, the well-cared-for in all 
respects, mentally and bodily? Why is it that not enslaved, but 
imperial peoples degenerate? Why is it that nothing fails like 
success? The reason is that no race or species, vegetable, animal, 
or human, can maintain its organic level, let alone raise it, unless 
its best be selected for parentage. When a race is making its early 
way, by force, selection is stringent. The weak, diseased, and 
stupid are ruthlessly expunged from generation to generation. As 
civilisation advances, another ethical standard is reached; the 
diseased and feeble-minded are no longer left to pay the penalty 
sternly exacted by Nature for unfitness; they are allowed to sur- 
vive, which is well, and to multiply, which is ill (Whetham). 


The Jews, having survived one empire after another, notwith- 
standing the most continuous and barbaric persecution, prove that 
it is not races which die, but civilisations. What is it that has 
enabled them to preserve their physical and mental vigour? It is 
that the laws of their religion are largely founded on eugenics. 
Hence, whenever the child of the poor Jew is compared with the 
child of the poor Gentile, the comparison is always in favour of the 
former. They have recognised that if nations, and not individuals 
only are the forces which are moved against each other for the 
solution of the far-reaching, stern, and awful problems of life, it is 
essential that the eugenic message delivered to them by God, 
through the mouths of His prophets, should be obeyed. If an 
individual enters a coal mine with an open lamp, when he knows 
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that it is full of an explosive gas, he is guilty of reckless and 
foolish behaviour, and the penalty he pays is most likely death ; so, 
when a race forgets the fundamental laws which have made it domi- 
nant in the past, it also commits suicide. 


I approach the religious side of this subject from the point of 
view of the Christian religion, a religion which appears to embrace 
monotheism and pantheism. It is pantheistic in that it sees God 
in all things, and monotheistic in that it believes God created all 
things, and is transcendent over all things. From the pantheistic 
standpoint, one can imagine the All-in-All declaring: “I am the 
light in the sun and moon, I am the brilliancy in the flame, the 
radiance in all shining things, the light in all lights, the sound in 
the air, the fragrance in the earth, the eternal seed, the life in all; 
I am the goodness of the good, I am the beginning, the end, the 
eternal in time, the birth and death of all, and life is but the dew 
drop that trembles in the lotus flower of Time, fleeting and quickly 
gone.” From the monotheistic point every member of the Chris- 
tian Church believes: “By Him were all things created that are 
in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible.” As, there- 
fore, God created all things, and is in all things, God must be in 
protoplasm, and, being so, it becomes the bounden duty of each 
Christian to aid in the preservation of the purity of the material 
which forms the basis of life. 


It appears irrational to hold, as some do, that the Christian 
deification of the universe is not a deification of all things without 
distinction, and that, therefore, although we may see the Deity in 
all things, we do not see Him in all things alike. The law of 
evolution gives us a richer revelation of the Infinite Mind, not only 
in the highest organised life, but also in the lowest; not only in 
human thought and affection, but also in animal instinct and appe- 
tite ; not only in a spirit surrendered to exalted and unselfish ends, 
but to one that is the slave of its own impulses and passions. 
Against the belief that sees the Deity in all things it is no argu- 
ment to say that because He manifests himself in the mean and the 
great, the vile, obscene and deformed, the noble, pure and beauti- 
ful, there would be a tendency through a kind of paradoxical logic, 
in the preference of things monstrous and vile, as the symbols of 
the Deity. It must be remembered that the real object of worship 
should be: the one universal essence common to them all—the light 
that shone through all, unaffected by the meanness, uncontaminated 
by the foulness of the medium which possessed it. 


We might conceive that anything so essential as the laws of 
health should have been revealed fully at the beginning of human 
history, for nothing is more desirable than mental and physical 
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health. It is not an artificial condition, but a life according to 
Nature, and yet these simple truths have slowly come into the field 
of human consciousness. Such universal diffused blessings 
as fresh air and sunshine have been overlooked, and the pioneers 
of medicine have had to cut their way through as dense a jungle 
of superstition as that which has obstructed the path of the theo- 
logians, but at the back of all the efforts that are being made to 
enlarge the domain of knowledge there is one vitalising faith—it is 
the faith that the healthy life is possible. The vast domain of the 
unknown is no longer full of spectres frightening those who peer 
into its sullen depths. It is rather the goal of eager explorers, who 
plunge into it with confidence born of past experience, and with 
the strong belief that each new discovery will teach us how to live 
more wholesomely. It has, however, to be recognised that in the 
past, this movement has been exclusively concerned, not with the 
improvement of the quality of human life, but exclusively with the 
betterment of the conditions under which life is lived. The attempt 
has always been made to clean the channels down which the muddy 
torrent swept, but legislative action has never concerned itself with 
the source. A green frog, if he is not among green leaves, but 
among dull and colourless surroundings, ceases to be bright green 
and becomes a sombre grey. Put him among green foliage, and 
his green colour quickly returns. If the frog happened to be blind, 
his environment makes no difference to his colour The true cause 
of the change of colour is within, outer circumstances excite it into 
operation. Nothing can arise in an organism unless the predisposi- 
tion to it is pre-existent. Heredity and environment are absolutely 
necessary conditions for racial well-being, they are concurrent and 
co-operative, but not of the same rank, and the limits of evolution 
are prescribed from within not from without. Environment can 
never develop that which does not exist, but it can crush the mental 
and the physical powers which you inherit. Heredity binds one 
generation to another and its main law is that “like tends to beget 
like.” The social reformers who say take care of the seed and the 
soil does not matter are just as guilty of a huge mistake as those 
who maintain that the soil must be looked to and the seed can take 
care of itself. The Royal Commissioners on the Poor Law wrote 
in 1909 “ notwithstanding our assumed moral and material progress, 
and notwithstanding the enormous annual expenditure amounting 
to nearly sixty millions a year upon poor relief, education and pub- 
lic health, we still have a vast army of persons quartered on us un- 
able to support themselves—an army which in numbers has really 
shown signs of increase rather than of decrease.” Since this report 
there has been little or no improvement and one of the main causes 
of failure has been our neglect of “puericulture”—that science 
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which teaches the methods of dealing with the young—“ ante” and 
“ post ” natally. 

It is at the age of puberty that another influence should come 
to reinforce knowledge with the might of personal inspiration, and 
that is religion. It is at this age that certain impulses wake in the 
budding man’s or woman’s breast. The Churches have of old re- 
cognised the significance of this age by making it the period of con- 
firmation, just as savages have made it the age of their sacred rites 
of initiation into the duties of manhood and womanhood, and 
modern psychologists have shown the great inner developments that 
tend to take place at this time (Havelock Ellis) How can we 
guide and purify these impulses? If any advance is to be made in 
the improvement of the race, it can only be accompanied by a full 
recognition of the vast importance of the subject, not only on the 
part of parents and guardians but also on the part of the young 
people themselves. The enormous power which religious and 
quasi-religious customs obtain over a community is illustrated by 
every tribe and nation throughout the world, and if the vital im- 
portance, not only of preventing but of improving the race in its 
mental, physical, and moral-conditions, was branded into the minds 
of our youth with all the fervour that springs of religious convic- 
tions, the social sanction would be quite powerful enough to do the 
rest. 

If Social Reform merely concerns itself with a fight against en- 
vironment, it is absolutely foredoomed to failure. It is along that 
path we have been passing for years, and, as all can see, notwith- 
standing the immense cost, the noble efforts have not much bene- 
fited the race. The on/y scheme that can lead to success is that 
which separates the f2¢ from the unfit and at the same time proceeds 
to improve the surroundings. The Government is about to combat 
tuberculosis! Why not degeneracy? It would be the truest economy 
in the long run. Taking the figures for last year, insanity has 
increased 262.2 per cent. on the figures for 1859, whilst during the 
same period the population has only increased 85.8 per cent. Mr. 
Chiozza Money in the Nineteenth Century has shown that the num- 
ber of people leaving these shores as emigrants has risen from 
38,000 in 1894 to 262,000 in 1911—the largest total on record and 
this in a time of abounding prosperity. The natural increase of 
births over deaths in the United Kingdom in 1911 is estimated at 
about 440,000. Subtracting the 260,000 the net increase is only 
about 180,000 or only 0.4 per cent. A further dip in the birth rate 
and a further rise in emigration and we will be on the down grade. 
At the present time 1 in 120 of our population is mentally deficient, 
the colonies take toll of our best, so a large proportion of the future 
parents will be a degraded lot. 
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The following seems a reasonable scheme :—The Medical Off- 
cers attached to the different schools, and acting in conjunction with 
the teachers, should notify to the asylums committee of the county 
all the mentally deficient children. These should then be certified 
before a magistrate and be sent to some farm or industrial colony, 
until the age of 21, when they again could be examined by some 
expert body appointed for the purpose and a decision arrived at as 
to whether they should be allowed out into the world or be segre- 
gated for life. The Lunacy Commissioners would naturally have to 
be consulted on these matters. The habitual criminal, the vagrant, 
the “mental alcoholic,” and the juvenile feeble minded offender 
could be dealt with in a similar manner. The sections should be 
carefully classified and sent to separate colonies. The main reason 
for making the age 21 is that there is a large number of dull and 
backward children whose mental condition closely resembles that of 
feeble-mindedness, but whose state is really due to a faulty environ- 
ment, lack of nutrition, etc., and is not inborn. These under favour- 
able conditions would become of average—may be of more than 
average—intelligence and could readily take their place in the world 
and in time beget healthy offspring. The plan may cost money, but 
just as an individual when he is ill does not object to dip deeply into 
his purse for the sake of his health, so the nation should part freely 
with its wealth for the sake of national health. Take a family con- 
sisting of six children, two of whom are epileptics ; these two would 
be segregated for life and thus prevented from begetting offspring, 
the other four being apparently normal would not be interfered with. 
Is there anything unreasonable in this plan? No one would know- 
ingly breed from a diseased animal, and man, notwithstanding his 
high understanding, is yet essentially an animal. All that is re- 
quired is that the meshes of the Eugenic net should be made small 
enough to prevent the escape of the mentally deficient children. 
The plan outlined is simple, feasible, effective, and would, without 
creating hardship, practically stamp out in three generations, but it 
is absolutely necessary that the children for the sake of their com- 
fort and happiness, should be caught young—between the ages of 5 
to 10, otherwise they would not be contented and might probably 
rebel against their new surroundings. 

The Eugenist does but ask that those who have become de- 
formed mentally—lunatics, idiots, imbeciles, habitual criminals— 
should be prevented from producing their kind, by being segregated 
in colonies, provided with every comfort capable of rendering life 
happy. Gladstone defined as the noblest work of a statesman that 
which was done to raise the standard of public health, and Ruskin 
stated that the veins of wealth are purple and that the Divine in- 
tent of all wealth was the production of the sturdy race. I do not 
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for an instant intend to question the righteousness of the endeavours 
of civilised man on behalf of his afflicted brother; one cannot but 
admire the beauty of the unselfish spirit which prompts his action, 
but it is right to point out that by these means disease is propagated 
and the contamination of the race assured. Pity is highest and 
most exquisite of human emotions, but surely it teaches that the 
prevention of suffering is more noble than its creation. 


C. T. EWART, M.D. 


I am indebted to the following:—“The Family and The 
Nation,” Whetham; “Race Regeneration,” Dr. Havelock Ellis; 
“Problems of Evolution,” F. Headley ; “The Endless Life,” Mc- 
Chord Brothers. 











THE EUGENIC CONGRESS. 


ONE result of the Eugenic Congress deserves especial attention. 
The Archbishop of York has made an important pronouncement, 
to the effect that a marriage shall be void if facts relating to 
insanity, or any contagious disease, on either side of the con- 
tracting parties, have been suppressed previous to the rite of solem- 
nization. Yes, but a child may have been born, a degenerate child, 
an unfit child, a child who will add to the national burden. This 
course allows the weak or the diseased to propagate and transmit 
those weaknesses or diseases, those defects of body and mind to 
new generations, and then, when the mischief has been done, to 
dissolve the marriage if—certain facts have been concealed prior 
to the marriage. 

Will his grace reconsider his position, and will he not consent 
to the certificate of fitness prior to the marriage. There is no 
interference with individual liberty in asking for the clean bill of 
health from the doctor. Not been used to it, do I hear the ob- 
jector? Get used to it, for the sake of the nation which is spending 
some thirty odd millions in guarding the halt and infirm, the weak 
and the maim and the imbecile. In other language, instead of 
allowing Nature to take its course and kill them off straightaway, 
we protect and preserve the unfit to the best of our ability, and 
charge the ratepayer with the cost. To counterbalance this mis- 
applied charity we seek, late in the day, to provide that the births 
should be from the healthiest of our race. Nothing more is neces- 
sary than a clean bill of health, with a proviso that parentage with- 
out certificate shall be a criminal offence against the well-being of 
society. Will the objectors please remember that physical and 
mental afflictions play a large part in the production of crime. Under 
the Feeble-minded Bill, we have one grand step in advance. These 
people will be segregated beyond possibility of a second generation. 

At the recent Congress, Mr. Balfour made two remarks from 
which many minds will join issue. “If professional classes did not 
have large families, it was because they were biologically unfit.” 
The professional man is necessarily a thoughtful man, and he will 
not incur responsibilities beyond his power of control. He will 
not be the means of bringing more children into the world than 
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those whom he can nourish and educate in a manner worthy to 
follow his footsteps. Again, Mr. Balfour: “If the feeble-minded 
increased, it was because they were getting used to their sur- 
roundings.” These words are unworthy of such an accomplished 
dialectitian. The feeble-minded are not governed by reason ; they 
obey the animal instinct regardless of consequences. They cannot 
reason, their brain is ill-nourished, and an ill-nourished brain is quite 
likely to develop into the imbecile, the demented stage— 


“Know’st thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Work’st thou well to-day for worthy things, 
Then calmly wait the morrow’s hidden season, 
And fear not thou what hap so e’er it brings.” 


No man under the canopy of heaven will attempt to deny that 
we of the present day owe a duty to posterity. If, in the past, we 
have allowed those unfit for parenthood to increase and multiply 
according to their will, while the nation has charitably footed the 
yearly increasing bill for their maintenance, that is no reason why 
posterity should be compelled to pay for our culpable negligence, 
culpable because to-day we are better informed than our forbears. 
We know that the child of syphilitic or of neurotic parents is a 
child handicapped from birth. He should never have been born 
—his parents, or one of them, not fitted for parenthood. Op- 
ponents of the doctrine of heredity and environment argue that, 
if we could take the child of to-day, and subject it from the moment 
of birth to the environment of its ancestors of scores of thousands 
of years ago, would there be the slightest possibility that he would 
exhibit any marked difference in his human nature? Would he feel 
any aversion to slavery, to gladiatorial contest? It is futile to argue 
on this hypothesis. Those remote beings were not men, they were 
animals, troglodytes having the habits and the appetites of the wild 
beast. Enough for to-day if we grapple with the problems of 
heredity and environment. “The other graces will follow in their 
proper places.” The Feeble-minded Bill will eliminate many of 
the unfit from the honour of parenthood. There remain the con- 
sumptives and the criminals. The health certificate will deal with 
the former, and the latter—let us consider— 


“The rain, it raineth every day, 
Upon the just or unjust feller, 

But chiefly on the just, because 

The unjust’s got the just’s umbrella.” 


There is a certain class among us—I will term them, without any 
disrespect, the soft-hearted class; they are those who would re- 
form the regular criminal. These well-meaning people forget or 
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do not know that on competent authority, prison life contaminates, 
it educates in crime. Eighty per cent. of those who fall into prison 
life always return thither. Now, what is the object of punishment? 
Is it not to be a deterrent? How can it be said to be deterrent 
when eighty per cent. once in prison return thither? If the regular 
criminal had before his eyes the punishment of sterilisation, it would 
act as a powerful deterrent. Some have argued that the fear of 
losing his liberty for life would act as a preventive against crime. 
Penal servitude for life, or for twenty years, does not prevent crime. 
The fear of losing virility would be a most powerful preventative 
against crime, crime against person or property, accompanied by 
violence or fraud of an aggravated nature. 

Surely, it is not too much to ask that evil doers should be 
restrained, and that if the “humanitarian” process fail, recourse 
should be had to drastic methods. 

JOHN HARRIS. 


























1912. 


IS THE PRINCIPLE OF DISESTAB- 
LISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT 
RIGHT ? 

I. 


DISESTABLISHMENT and Disendowment are not mere excrescences 
of the political life of the last thirty years. As long ago as the 
time of Arnold of Brescia the case for these principles was put in 
an indefeasible form. Arnold, in fact, was the apostle of Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment, and it is significant that his 
master, Abelard, led the movement for intellectual emancipation 
from Rome. The pupil, that is to say, concentrated on the social 
and political consequences of the movement which his master had 
started. This, in its general aspect, has been strikingly paralleled 
in the history of modern England. We in England have been 
delivered from the intellectual bondage of the Anglican Church ; 
the heresy of one generation has become almost the orthodoxy of 
another. We are now concentrating on the social and political, 
and, one may add, spiritual consequences of the movement for 
freedom of religious thought, which looms so large in the history 
of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment, in other words, are the inevitable outcome of the 
recognition of toleration in religion. 

That is what the persistent demand of the Welsh people means 
to-day. It is of no avail to anathematize the movement as emanat- 
ing from “ political Nonconformity.” The retort is obvious. Who 
made Nonconformity political? The most superficial acquaintance 
with history should render that question unnecessary, but apparently 
in this case, as in that of Ireland, the Tory party is ignorant, or 
wilfully oblivious of the facts of history, and of the lessons to be 
deduced from those facts. We know something of the repressive 
legislation which Queen Elizabeth inflicted upon the Puritans dur- 
ing her reign. Puritanism was practically regarded as a criminal 
offence. James I. told the Puritan representatives at the Hampton 
Court Conference that, if they aimed at a Scottish Presbytery, “it 
agreeth as well with a monarchy as God and the devil.” “If this 
be all your party hath to say,” were his concluding words, “I will 
make them conform themselves, or else I will harry them out of 
the land.” Thus was a political character imparted to what was 
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primarily a religious movement. Under the Stuarts the Church 
becomes definitely identified with prerogative government; the 
Church bolsters up the Stuarts’ absurd and fantastic notions of 
monarchy, and in return the Stuarts lend the secular arm of the 
State for the persecution of the Church’s opponents. The rulers 
of England failed to realise that Puritanism was an abiding element 
in English religious life, and that it was, moreover, one of the 
nation’s most valuable assets. 

Much the same illiberal and short-sighted policy was pursued 
in the so-called “Clarendon Code.” The Corporation Act (1661) 
eliminated from the effective life of a town all who were not mem- 
bers of the Church of England; it disfranchised all who were not 
Anglican ; it jerrymandered the elections; and to show what a 
conception Churchmen had of the sacredness of their Liturgy, it 
said that members of a corporation must take the Sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of England at least once a 
year. The Act of Uniformity (1662) made the clerical and teach- 
ing profession Anglican. The Conventicle Act (1664) prohibited 
all religious services except those of the Church of England; even 
clandestine meetings were suppressed, whenever possible. Finally, 
to crown all, the Five Mile Act (1665) forbade any clergyman who 
had not subscribed to the Act of Uniformity to teach in schools, 
or to come within five miles of any corporate town. No, there can 
be no doubt as to who made Nonconformity political. In the 
Stuart period (we exclude, of course, the Commonwealth, for Crom- 
well was the first man in a high position who had any idea of 
toleration), any man whose conscience revolted against the anzmic 
and slothful religion of official Christianity was at once ostracised. 

Further, if the Church of England sneers at her own creation 
—political Nonconformity—it is equally open to Nonconformists 
to sneer at political Anglicanism. The Church to-day is impreg- 
nated with the spirit of Cecilism, and religion, clothed in the garb 
of Toryism, is a loathsome sight ; it is but an attenuated skeleton of 
what religion ought to be; it is the negation of the true spirit of 
Christianity ; it is the apotheosis of privilege. 


II. 


Nonconformists have gained the right of not being penalised 
for their religious beliefs, but they still labour under disabilities. 
The Established Church in Wales is an alien church, and as such is 
a divisive force in that country; it stands, relative to the other 
religious communities in Wales, as a legally superior body. It has 
long ceased to be co-extensive with the nation. As a matter of 
fact it comprises only about 16 per cent. of the total population, 
and yet it occupies a privileged position! And, because it occopies 
a privileged position, it is, therefore, supported by the party of 
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privilege—the Tories. How can you have a “State” Church, 
when a large portion, and that probably the most religious portion, 
of the nation does not come within its pale? It ceases ipso facto 
to be a national Church. But of course, if the Tores can arrogate 
to themselves the name of “the party of patriots” (as they have 
done and still do), and can think that patriotism is a quality which 
belongs exclusively to members of their own party, it is not difficult 
by a similar process of reasoning to believe that the Anglican 
Church in Wales is a national Church. 

There are, however, some churchmen who are willing to recog- 
nise the position of Nonconformity in Wales. The late Dean 
Edwards said: “ Dissent in England is sporadic; in Wales ende- 
mic; local in England; national in Wales.” The late Lord Aber- 
dare said at a Church Congress held at Swansea, that “ religion 
would have disappeared from this country if it had not been for 
the exertions of Nonconformists.” “The Nonconformists,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, one of the greatest of churchmen, “are the people 
of Wales.” Finally, we have Mr. Asquith’s statement made in 
1911, that “one cannot ignore the repeated and reiterated demon- 
stration of Welsh electoral opinion.” 

In the past the battle has been for religious and civil liberty as 
the basic principles of the British Constitution. Now the fight is 
being waged on behalf of religious and civil equality. As we 
believe in the fundamental justice of “one man, one vote” in the 
secular sphere, so in the religious sphere we contend that every 
church should count for one and no more than one. 


ITI. 


Disestablishment possesses many advantages even from the 
churchman’s point of view. The Establishment is the great obstacle 
to cordial co-operation between the Churches, and Christ- 
ianity has everything to gain by the removal of that obstacle. But 
the Establishment is an impediment to churchmen themselves. 
Parliament can dictate to the Church what doctrines shall be held, 
what ceremonies shall be used, and so on. To take a concrete in- 
stance, the judgment of the House of Lords, in the Banister v. 
Thompson case, has shown that, in the opinion of almost all the 
judges of the civil courts, the Church of England is a superior branch 
of the Civil Service. But the Bishop of Oxford, in effect, asserts that 
it was an u/tra vires of Parliament in 1907 to legalise marriage with 
the deceased wife’s sister in direct contravention of canon law and 
without the consent of Convocation. Statute law, however, where it 
is at variance with canon law, automatically repeals the latter (if it 
does not, then the Reformation Statutes in Elizabeth’s reign are 
so much waste paper), so that, if one admits the Bishop of Oxford’s 
contention, the Establishment becomes unworkable. The one is 
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the antithesis of the other. That is to say, the Church of England 
has got to decide whether she prefers to remain in the Establish- 
ment, or to be disestablished, but, if she decides in favour of the 
former, then she forfeits her right and duty to maintain her own 
principles inviolate. She has to submit to extraneous dictation. 

Again, whenever the Church wishes to take a step in the diree- 
tion of reform, an appeal has to be made to Parliament, and it is 
well known how slow and cumbersome the parlimentary machine is, 
even when no serious opposition is being offered to a Bill. The 
dignitaries of the Church are the political nominees of the Prime 
Minister of the day, although it must be confessed that the appoint- 
ments made by the present Prime Minister have been conspicuously 
good. The rank and file of the laity have no voice in the selection 
of their clergy. Frequently, they have to accept as their rector 
or vicar, the puppet of some duke. 

Moreover, we know how great the benefits of self-government 
are, for instance, in the case of the colonies. Why do we not realise 
that the same would largely be true of the Church? We can con- 
fidently anticipate that great good will accrue to her when she is 
given her charter of emancipation, and that clergy and laity alike 
will receive a new impetus in religion, because self-government 
will postulate as its first condition, if its life is going to be one of 
healthy activity, the admittance of the whole laity (not merely the 
pew-renting laity) to a proper (not a fictitious) share in the 
Church’s work, and such a condition would necessarily result in the 
quickened interest .of the laity. The Anglican Church is at present 
the Church of the rich, rather than of the poor, and in some parts 
of England it is the special and selfish preserve of a social aristocracy. 
She will lose something in social prestige and political ascendancy, 
but she will gain in Christianity. What is social prestige in a 
religion, one of the fundamental tenets of which is humility ? 

Disestablishment will mean the end of the “State” Church, 
but that is not synonymous, as we are often told, with the end of 
religion. It passes the wit of man to conceive why the granting 
of self-government to the Church, should or could mean the end of 
religion. Such a view, at least, does not seem to evince much 
faith or confidence in the power and ability of the Church. It 
rather implies that the Church is still in a condition of tutelage, 
but apparently some churchmen are just as anxious to depreciate 
their own religious body in the eyes of their opponents as the Tory 
party is to disparage the English nation before all the other coun- 
tries of Europe! No, that kind of argument is mere cant, and 
common-sense people will not allow themselves to be misled by 
such deception. Disestablishment will not deplete the forces of 
Christianity, neither will it impoverish them, but it will rid the 
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Church of much of her present perfunctory character and will vita- 
lise her with a new sense of responsibility. The Anglican Church, 
as it stands to-day, is in need of drastic reform, and it is not nation- 
al in its sympathies or range of activity. Disestablishment is the 
only cure for those two evils. “Just as you cannot reform the 
Church short of autonomy,” says Mr. Ellis Griffiths, “so, too, you 
cannot nationalise the Church short of Disestablishment.” 


IV. 


It is said that a number of churchmen are agreed as to the 
justice of Disestablishment, but view Disendowment with disfavour. 
Another and more libellous form of that statement is that Noncon- 
formists do not desire to disestablish the Church so much as to 
disendow it. That is to say, they want the money. The first 
siftings of truth will repudiate that suggestion. Once admit the 
justice of Disestablishment, the justice of Disendowment follows, 
for Establishment and Endowments are inseparably intertwined. 
The one is the natural and inevitable corollary of the other. Disraeli, 
whowas as staunch a supporter of the Establishment as anyone, 
once said in the House of Commons: “I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that the people of this country would ever consent to the sever- 
ance of that tie (between Church and State), and at the same time 
agree that the Church of England should retain the property which 
it now possesses. It would be an zmperium in imperio, which, to my 
mind, would render the Government of this country almost certainly 
difficult, perhaps impossible. Therefore, I think we must dismiss 
from our minds the notion that any such arrangement could ever 
be tolerated by a British Parliament.” And the reason for that 
view is that when the State establishes a Church, it establishes it 
for the benefit of the whole nation and secures the endowments for 
the benefit of the whole nation. 

It is sheer inflated hypocrisy for churchmen to stigmatise advo- 
cates of disendowment as “robbers of God.” It is not for the 
Cecils and suchlike to cast foul imputations at honest people, when 
their own hands, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out in the House of 
Commons and Professor Pollard, the eminent Cambridge historian, 
conclusively proved, in a letter to the Zimes, are “dripping with 
the fat of sacrilege ”—in other words, that their wealth came origin- 
ally from the plunder of the monasteries. It is not for the Roman 
Church to accuse the Liberal Government of being robbers, for the 
Roman Church, in its time, has been about the biggest robber the 
world has ever seen, with its methods of intimidation arising out 
of its position as the self-constituted arbiter of eternal happiness or 
misery. We would simply say to these men who hurl opprobrious 
epithets at their opponents that “people who live in glass houses 
should not throw stones.” 
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Instead of becoming infuriated with the upholders of Disen- 
dowment, it would be much better if churchmen were to enquire 
into the origin of the Church’s endowments. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that Pre-Reformation endowments were given to a 
Church which was in communion with Rome, and that they are now 
being enjoyed by a Church which has no communion with Rome ; 
it should hardly be necessary to point out that the avowed object of 
most of the Pre-Reformation bequests was that Masses should be 
said for the repose of the souls of the donors, and that these obli- 
gations are no longer fulfilled by the Church. And yet the Liberal 
Government, in secularising Church funds, is accused of nullifying 
the will of the pious testator! “Poor Papist Testator!” cries Mr. 
Walter Roche, “Shall the money that was yours support a Church 
that pleads no longer for your soul, that denies the doctrines which 
to you were sacred, or shall it be spent on the needy and the suf- 
fering of all denominations? Perhaps it is as well for the Bishops 
that dead men are silent!” 

Then there is the question of tithes. No doubt tithes were, 
theoretically at least, voluntary in the first instance, but it is very 
dubious whether they retained that character for more than a few 
years. They soon become simply and indisputably taxes—taxes 
imposed by the Church and enforced by the State. Dean Milman, 
in his history of Latin Christianity, says: “The tithe was by no 
means a spontaneous votive offering of the whole Christian people. 
It was a tax imposed by imperial authority, enforced by imperial 
power. It had caused one, if not more than one, sanguinary insur- 
rection among the Saxons. It was submitted to in other parts of 
the Empire, not without strong reluctance.” And, indeed, English 
history, from the time of Offa to that of Henry VIII., furnishes us 
with numerous laws imposing tithes (see especially Edgar’s Law, 
which is fundamental practically throughout the Pre-Reformation 
period, and 27 Henry VIII. c. 20). From these laws it is as clear 
as the daylight that tithes were compulsory. 

The moral which is to be drawn from all this is that these 
Church endowments are trust property. If the State establishes a 
Church, it establishes that Church for the benefit of the whole 
nation, and not merely for one section of that nation. The Church 
in Wales to-day cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be called 
national. It is obvious, therefore, that the trust on which these 
Church endowments are held has failed, and failed lamentably. 
That is one of the Nonconformist’s grievances which Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment would remove, because by those means 
the trust, which was intended for the benefit of the whole nation, 
would be restored to the nation, and would not be used as at pres- 
ent, merely in the exclusive interests of a minority. 
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V. 


Once again we repeat our firm conviction that the Church 
would lose nothing by this measure of justice, except the sham 
respectability and unholy superiority which now enshroud her. 
It would not incapacitate her in any way. It would probably 
necessitate the re-organisation of her finances, but that has been 
badly needed for years. Many of her clergy—the princely and 
opulent followers of the meek and lowly Christ—enjoy absurdly 
large incomes, and live in a style of lordly luxury, which seems to be 
quite incompatible with the life and teaching of their Master. The 
Gospel of Christ says how hard it is for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of Heaven, and yet we constantly find the modern re- 
presentatives of Christianity leaving wills of £40,000 or £50,000. It 
is true, of course, that the labourer is worthy of his hire, but that 
does not render the man who makes a pecuniary profit out of 
Christianity any the less culpable. The Church, moreover, posses- 
ses sufficient wealth to compensate for any measure of Disendow- 
ment, and if one of the results of Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment is going to be that she pools her magnificent resources and 
re-distributes them on a fairer scale, and if that, in turn, means 
that our Bishops and our Deans and our Rectors are going to 
“ swagger about” a little less than they do now, then the Church 
will be greatly the gainer, for she will be more likely to obtain the 
respect and sympathy of the man in the street. At present it is 
only too obvious to him that their practice is divorced from their 
preaching. 

But in the eyes of Liberal Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
the important thing is the recognition of the claim for religious 
equality—the claim that no Church should be given an unjusti- 
fiable status above the others. That claim is not synonymous with 
religious hatred or bigotry, for if it were, one would be quite at a 
loss to understand why Nonconformists should support a movement 
which will benefit the Church of England in many ways—a move- 
ment which will, in fact, prove to be her salvation. Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment are not, as so many people fondly and com- 
fortably suppose, insidious schemes for debilitating the Church. If 
they were, it is difficult to comprehend why so many devout Liberal 
Churchmen should support them. No, the fact remains that, morally 
and fundamentally, the movement is an appeal for justice—an 
appeal, which, if allowed to fructify, will, metaphorically speaking, 
kill two birds with one stone. In other words, it will remove the 
Nonconformist grievance, and eradicate from the Church the 
malignant canker of officialism which is killing her Christianity. 


R. H. BRADLEY. 








A READING OF THE WESSEX 
NOVELS. 


THE author of “ Tess,” in a highly characteristic passage, observes, 
with a glance at certain of his critics, that “even not to be wilfully 
misunderstood is felt as a kindness,” in such a world as this. As I 
shall here endeavour to present a few of my own impressions of 
his work, and cannot entirely avoid the critic’s office in doing so, 
I should like at the outset to safeguard myself, if I may, against 
the imputation, not indeed of misunderstanding, nor even altogether 
of wilfulness, but at least of any unfair combination of the two. 
The misunderstanding is likely to be sufficiently in evidence, I 
know, and may be shown equally in approval and disapproval, but 
I hope that, however illogical it may appear to be, it need not be 
stigmatised as due to any arbitrary predilections. In spite of the 
modern attempts to make literary criticism one of the exact 
sciences, I cannot help feeling that it does ultimately resolve itself 
into the expression of a personal view: it may be the view that will 
sooner or later recommend itself to the majority of people, but none 
the less it is in the first and vital instance the individual one. Any- 
way, in my own case, I freely confess that such extremely partial 
judgments as I may pass on Hardy’s work can make no claim to 
scientific validity. I have lately been reading the Wessex Novels 
once again, and for my own satisfaction I have attempted to formu- 
late my impressions of some of the qualities that struck me as most 
noteworthy in them; that is really the object and extent of my 
“ criticism.” 


I. 


The Greek philosopher who observed that one cannot bathe 
twice in the same river might, I think, have added with almost 
equal truth that one cannot read twice in the same book. Our 
sentiments on reperusing any piece of imaginative writing after a 
lapse of some years are pretty sure to differ considerably from 
those of the first reading, and it will be much to the credit of the 
author if, in spite of this, there is no abatement in our admiration 
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for him. That, of course, is the glory of the greater writers: they 
delight at almost any age or stage, being themselves so rich in the 
elemental human qualities as to awaken a response in the simplest 
natures, and at the same time so full of deeper suggestions that the 
experience of life only adds to one’s appreciation of them. Some- 
thing of this virtue is, I think, to be found in Hardy, or at least 
in a great part of his work: he may be read at almost any decade 
of one’s life, and however much one’s estimate of him will vary in 
certain respects, he will yet always prove interesting and enjoyable. 
He is, that is to say, a popular writer in the best sense of the’term, 
and in any consideration of his work this ought constantly to be 
borne in mind, for it is, after all, the matter of chief consequence. 
It indicates that he possesses the most important quality of all— 
something that appeals to the simple and unlearned whose criticism 
is really, when all is said, the last word down the ages; one can 
only call it the quality of humanity. In a great part of what he 
has written it would be easy enough for an unsophisticated reader 
to overlook the author’s knowledge, observation, philosophy, and 
purpose ; one might read and re-read him for the mere pleasure of 
the story and never see, consciously and definitely, that he meant 
anything special at all. And it would be difficult to pay him a 
higher compliment. 

This, then, is the first point to insist upon—that his novels are 
admirable merely as novels, by virtue of their engrossing incident 
and capable characterisation. His plots, at their best, are excellent: 
they do not affect us as any arbitrary arrangement of chance 
events, but as an inevitable development; and his characters in- 
spire us with interest, sympathy, and belief, in spite of all the sur- 
prising things that they do. It is impossible for the reader to fore- 
cast their actions, which, indeed, often come upon him with some- 
thing of a shock, and yet, as the narrative proceeds, he feels that 
they could not have done anything else in the circumstances, and 
that we are all of us behaving in much the same unaccountable 
fashion. The fact is, perhaps, that Hardy has the rare courage to 
show us people with the ordinary share of human inconsistency. 
We are so accustomed to find characters in plays and novels por- 
trayed with a conventional inconsistency which they would be very 
unlikely to have in real life, that we often exclaim involuntarily at 
the amazing real inconsistencies of the Hardy men and women. 
But when we have finished and laid aside the book, the curious 
final summing-up that always in such cases comes to us unsought, 
like a kind of aftertaste, assures us that his characters have behaved 
no more foolishly than ordinary mortals such as ourselves would 
have done in their place. They are, perhaps, more unworldly than 
the general run of folks, but yet if we had been isolated on Egdon 
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Heath, far from the demoralising influences of modern civilisation, 
we, too, might have given over as trustfully as they our packages, 
our bags of money, our compromising letters, to be carried to their 
destination by semi-idiotic or mischievous messengers. 

I have referred to these obvious and essential qualities of the 
novelist, because they seem to be frequently overlooked by our 
super-subtle modern critics. And indeed it is natural enough that 
in such an introspective age as this we should fasten our attention 
mainly upon other aspects of Hardy’s work, which make a more 
intimate, if less universal, appeal. The attraction exercised by 
him on his contemporaries resides, I think, not so much in his 
literary or intellectual gifts as in his personality, though of course 
the latter is inherent in the former, and cannot well be separated 
from them. No one, for instance, could fairly call Hardy a master 
of style, and yet his style is profoundly characteristic and signifi- 
cant: if it lacks the charm of formal beauty it has that rarer attri- 
bute, sincerity. In reading him, we cannot help feeling that he 
has always had plenty to say, and that his only difficulty has been 
how to say it justly. Between his thought and the expression of it 
there is a space—a hiatus. He does, like Balzac, manage to ex- 
press it in the end and in such a way that you know he has said 
what he wants to say and nothing else, but you also feel that the 
accomplishment of it was not easy. You would not, in the first 
instance, think of calling either Balzac or Hardy a literary artist, 
and yet there are moments when both say what they have to say as 
no mere master of style could ever do. And even if, at the time 
of reading, certain parts of them suggest an unnatural strain, yet in 
afterwards thinking over what they say one finds that oddly enough 
the unnatural partial feeling has vanished in the remembrance of a 
natural whole. 

Again, it may be said that the scientific spirit, which has been 
such a ruling force in these latter times, is strongly represented in 
Hardy, and- there would no doubt be some truth in the contention. 
Of the knowledge displayed in his books I need say little; its 
range is extraordinarily wide, and he always convinces us that it is 
solid and extremely accurate. Whether he speaks of stellar 
worlds, the history of architecture, theological controversy, the 
swarming of bees, the operation of swede-hacking, the working of 
a threshing-machine, or the planting of trees, it never occurs to us 
to doubt him for a moment; and intellectual attainments of this 
kind undoubtedly have their value for us. So, too, his power of 
cbservation is one of his most remarkable gifts, and deserves a 
ruch fuller discussion than I can give it here: the pre-eminent 
merit of his observation, especially as applied to natural objects, is 
its absolute spontaneity—its freedom from self-consciousness and 
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effort. It is so entirely a part of himself that it never affects us as 
in any sense a distinct appendage to his work—as, for example, 
is the case with Thackeray now and then, or with George Eliot 
after the time when scholarship had laid its icy hands upon her. 
But, after all, what chiefly attracts so many of us to Hardy is neither 
his style nor his knowledge, nor his observation, so much as the 
temperament by which these are coloured. He is emphatically 
what we choose to call a modern type, and very characteristic of 
our own age; he is, to some small extent at least, the kind of 
author who is for all time, because he is so distinctively and nar- 
rowly for one little period. If his books do live, readers of a later 
date will hardly like them for the things that we now like best in 
them. To us he says just those things that are distinctive of our 
own unrestful, sensitive, wistful age. In his later novels, of course, 
he set out consciously to address his own time, and immediately 
impaired the effect of his message—we cannot hear him nearly so 
clearly because he shouts so loud ; but in his earlier work this is not 
so. There we get the very spirit of the age—the spirit of troubled 
questioning and quick sympathy, together with the underlying sug- 
gestion of belief in happiness and beauty, if only he had been 
allowed to keep it. But he was not robust enough to stand against 
the battering and blows of this modern life of ours ; his very virtues 
betrayed him, and he succumbed. And here I must just try to 
indicate Hardy’s view of life, and its effect upon his work both for 
good and evil. 


II. 


If only Hardy had been born in a happier period he might, I 
think, have passed his life in tolerable content ; he would not have 
been driven to the vain endeavour of getting behind the causes of 
things. In his earlier books he seems to show himself as a simple 
enough nature on the top, possessed of primitive emotions and a 
wonderful sense of community with all living things—a sympathy 
that gives him a genuine understanding of humanity. But this is 
no age for such natures: they have to become what is called 
“stronger,” whether they will or no. That is to say, they suffer till 
in self-defence they take to thinking intellectually in order to find 
some way out of the evil, and the disease of thinking spreads and 
permeates their whole being, until nothing seems left but painful 
sympathy for others, and patient endurance for themselves. 

Hardy’s view of life is never, even in the earliest works, a 
happy one. He looks on happiness not as the chief end of life, 
but as something that must be flung aside at the call of duty, or 
crushed out in the fearful competition of existence. He can never 
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quite escape from this sense of doom and gloom. Even his 
brightest things remind us of one of those gray days when all the 
actual sunlight we can see is just a fleck or dapple here and there 
—like the wood into which Grace Melbury drove with her father 
when she came down to tea with the workers. It is very exquisite 
and charming, and a bit of real life, but it is uncertain and tremulous, 
never radiant, and never possessing even for a flash that feeling of 
assurance, of accomplishment,—of such enjoyment that for the 
moment there is no conscious feeling at all, the sense of persoriality 
being merged into something infinite. He has, indeed, stood near 
enough to get a glimpse of the vision, to see the possibilities: but 
that is all. We touch here, I think, Hardy’s chief limitation, which 
prevents him, in spite of his admirable courage and sincerity, from 
claiming a place among the really great writers: he has no hearty, 
ungrudging belief either in himself or in his fellows. Look at his 
characters, and you will find that he represents them honestly and 
impartially, as he sees them; and what he sees is that life deals 
harshly with them, and that they are hardened by their misfortunes 
and not softened and made exquisite by them. It is no doubt true 
enough, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, but it is open to one 
to maintain that the hundredth case is worth all the others, and 
that he never gives us. Gabriel, Giles, and Diggory are the 
nearest approaches to this kind of nature, but even they lacked the 
quality of eager and ardent giving. They were gentle, they were 
resigned ; one admires them more than almost any other characters 
in contemporary fiction, but they had not the quality that makes 
one Jove, let us say, Othello or Desdemona. They were passive 
and not active in their virtues; they could bear, and bear without 
reproaching, but I am not sure if they could have killed the fatted 
calf with a very cordial alacrity, and had dancing and music at the 
return of the prodigal. They would, no doubt, have forgiven him 
all right, but one can’t help suspecting that the festival would have 
been a very quiet one, and would just have lacked the one impulse 
of the spirit that makes the doors of one’s heart fly open at a 
touch. And so Hardy arouses in us the strongest feelings of ad- 
miration, respect, pity, and intellectual sympathy, but he never gives 
us that feeling of expansion which many authors can awaken by 
quite inferior technical means and which, when truly achieved, is 
the crown of art. 

It is difficult to suggest the truth of this matter in words, but 
perhaps I may indicate what I mean by saying that Hardy lacks 
the quality of enthusiasm in the widest as well as in the literal 
sense of the word. The great, helpful people—those who stir one, 
I will not say to action, but even to any desire for action—all 
have it, though of course in very different ways. There is a 
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quiet and thoughtful enthusiasm, for instance, like Maeterlinck’s, 
an exuberant one, like Dickens’s, a grave and ascetic one, like 
Tolstoi’s, and so on, but Hardy has none of them, and he some- 
times seems conscious of the want in himself. No whole-hearted 
happiness is possible to him, and so his genius is always of the 
negative rather than the positive order. His heart never gives 
him any joyful assurance—not indeed that all’s right with the 
world, for that is, perhaps, too much to ask, but that in spite of all 
the wrong in it God is still in His heaven. He is always haunted 
by something more than a suspicion that God is not in His heaven, 
and tormented by the extremely unsatisfying attempt to read the 
riddle of this painful earth, and he certainly never comes to Friar 
Lawrence’s conclusion that Nature’s tears are reason’s merriment. 
His world is full of beauty, sympathy, delicate perception, tender- 
ness, and tolerance, but it is not inspiriting or invigorating. 
Perhaps, in this connection, | may mention Hardy’s humour, 
for I think that it illustrates the limitation of which I have spoken. 
It seems, on the face of things, ridiculous to say that Hardy is 
lacking in the sense of humour, and yet I believe that there is a 
certain truth in the contention. For, delightful as it is, his humour 
is almost always of the grim kind: it is restrictive and not expan- 
sive—it is really only another aspect of his painfulness. He him- 
self expresses what I mean when he says, in speaking of the mani- 
festations of drunkenness of Tess’s father, that like most comical 
effects it was not so very comic after all. Now there, I think, he 
is wrong, and that is his limitation, for of course it would be just 
a3 reasonable to assert that most tragical effects are not so very 
tragic after all, comedy and tragedy being really only different 
aspects of the same thing. But he is not large enough to accept 
without qualification the joyous and humorous things of life, as the 
greatest artists do; there is something saturnine about his effects 
even when he is dealing with his inimitable rustics. Their senti- 
ment and phraseology are beautifully rendered, but somehow they 
lack the electric touch, and fail to evoke the response of affection 
in the way that the comic characters of Dickens, for example, do— 
not to speak of those of Shakespeare. He can never abandon 
himself to a whole-hearted delight in them; in fact, one almost 
feels that his readers may get more real enjoyment out of them 
than he has done himself—an inconceivable supposition in the case 
of these other writers. But it is ungrateful even to hint at any 
limitation of humour in an author who has given us such deliciously 
humorous scenes as may be found in “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” or “Far from the Madding Crowd,” or some other of the 
early novels, and I have done this merely in order to illustrate my 
main argument. Of its own kind, Hardy’s humour is superlatively 
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good, and when, once in a way, he happens to be in a holiday 
mood, as, for example, in the “ Trumpet-Major,” he can be very 
delightful And considering that nothing shows up a “cultured” 
or a vulgar nature so quickly and fatally as a holiday mood, that 
is very high praise. 


Ill. 


I have noted a few of what appear to me to be the more 
salient of Hardy’s general characteristics, and I should like now to 
see if I can trace, very roughly, the lines on which they would 
seem, from a more detailed consideration of his work, to have 
developed. The evolution of an author’s genius has generally 
some interest, if for nothing else, at least as affording a comment 
upon his period. 

One might, I think, divide Hardy’s novels into three phases, 
though, of course, the division would have no absolutely strict 
relation to the actual dates at which they were written. In the 
first phase, of which “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” and “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd” are the best examples, we make the acquaint- 
ance of his men and women while they are young, hopeful, and 
ready to meet halfway the happiness which every healthy human 
being feels to be his right; yet even at this early stage we are 
already conscious of a certain tremulous doubt underlying the hope- 
fulness and eagerness. It is a feeling intensely characteristic of 
our modern civilised world, in which the old hearty zest of existence 
is almost unknown even among the youthful and inexperienced, 
being replaced, as Hardy remarks, by the view of life as a thing to 
be put up with, though of course the instinctive impulse towards 
joy still remains. Yet the characters in these early books are able 
to battle against such depressing influences, and to win at least a 
partial success. Gabriel and Bathsheba have, indeed, at the end 
of the novel, suffered too keenly ever to show again the radiance 
of that brittle thing we call happiness, but we feel that they are 
fast friends, and that their future lives will be passed in content- 
ment together; and though Dick and Fancy give promise of a 
somewhat chequered career, still they have health and good humour 
and will probably get on tolerably well after all. Most readers, I 
think, will regard these books as the most enjoyable that Hardy 
has written. 

The transition to the second phase is taken in the “ Return 
of the Native,” which shows Hardy for the first time in full com- 
mand of his method and technique. It is a wonderfully fine novel 
and indeed I should, for my own part, have little hesitation in 
selecting it and the other two chief representatives of the second 
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period—“ The Mayor of Casterbridge,” and “ The Woodlanders ”— 
as his greatest achievements in fiction. In this phase the general 
rule is that his men and women expect from the beginning very 
little of life. They regard it, on the whole, as a tragic thing; 
moments of gaiety they look upon as interludes, and as no part of 
the actual drama, and light-heartedness seems to them too irrational 
and inconsequent to be indulged in, except as an intoxicating 
draught now and then. They are cumbered from the beginning 
with care, anxiety, foreboding. No sooner do they form a desire 
than it seems to them scarcely worth their trouble to attempt to 
satisfy it; yet they are not despairing—in many instances not even 
actually suffering ; and out of their philosophy they manage in the 
end to extract a bitter-sweet tonic for work-a-day life. One feels 
sure that later on the best of Hardy’s men and women—of this 
secondary phase—will find scope for their energies in discovering 
to their narrow-lived neighbours the secret which they themselves 
have learned at the fountain-spring of life—“the secret of making 
limited opportunities endurable.” This they deem to consist “in 
the cunning enlargement, by a species of microscopic treatment, of 
those minute forms of satisfaction that offer themselves to every- 
body not in positive pain; which, thus handled, have much of the 
same inspiriting effect on life as wider interests cursorily embraced.” 

Just as soon as any human being seeks any reasoned form of 
consolation, we may take it for granted either that he has himself 
eaten of the apple of the tree of life, or that his forbears have 
eaten of it so inordinately that he has come into the world with an 
incurable mental indigestion. And one must confess that the de- 
liberate placing of tiny pleasures under the microscope is at best a 
negative, rather than a positive, kind of happiness. It is in no way 
an adequate philosophy of life, yet one cannot but feel a genuine 
respect for it and for its followers. If it lacks the exuberant quality 
of joy, it may achieve the still serenity of contentment. And it 
has at least the transcendent merit of sincerity. 

Thus, in spite of their subdued lights, the novels of this and the 
earlier stage cannot fairly be called depressing. Hardy manages 
to enlist our sympathy with his characters; we like them all the 
better for their mistakes, their shortcomings, weaknesses, and 
follies. They seem close to ourselves, and we should like to help 
them if we could. He contrives somehow to suggest our utter 
dependence on one another, our general kinship; and it is the 
sense he gives us of great forces at work behind us, blind and in- 
different though they may possibly be, of humanity striving even 
against overwhelming odds, of frail mortals thrown into the world 
with nothing enduring to hold them together but the links of tender- 
ness and sympathy, that saves his books from being genuinely de- 
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pressing. Melancholy and pathetic he can indeed be, almost un- 
bearably so at times, as when Elisabeth finds too late Henchard’s 
pitiful little wedding-gift to her—the cage with the dead bird inside. 
But the pathos of “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” and the sadness of the 
story of Giles Winterborne and Marty South do not in the least 
affect us with the dreariness, the sense of aridity, that comes upon 
us in reading, for example, certain works by authors like Guy de 
Maupassant or Galsworthy. Such studies of character as one finds 
in the realists of these schools make one gloomy, angry, and dis- 
gusted, and all the more so that one cannot positively say they are 
actually false to life: they represent the truth as a bad photograph 
does a fine face. Hardy’s people, however, at their very worst are 
human—men and women of like passions with ourselves, and how- 
ever futile their lives may seem to be in his presentation of them, 
we find a certain consolation in the mere fact of their being at least 
partially beautiful. 

The transition to the third phase, which is represented by the 
latest novels, “ Tess,” “Jude the Obscure,” “The Well-Beloved,” 
and “ Life’s Little Ironies,” may be seen in the gradual preponder- 
ance of the author’s power of understanding over his power of 
affection, with the result that we get something at once bigger and 
smaller than before—a more intensely intellectualised, but less lov- 
ing sympathy. In this final phase his men and women have taken 
a further step. They have stopped placing tiny pleasures under 
the microscope, and tend rather to keep on looking at large plea- 
sures through the wrong end of the glass, brooding upon them so 
fixedly that they cease to be able to enjoy them at all. They come 
to the point of view of Little Father Time in “ Jude,” who “ would 
like flowers very, very much, if he didn’t keep on thinking they'd 
all be withered in a few days.” Even when we first meet them we 
recognise in them a lack of the capacity for healthy enjoyment: 
they may not be exactly unhappy, but their vitality is low, and they 
face their difficulties, from the beginning, not like a strong swimmer 
who breasts the waves eagerly, but like an exhausted man who 
seizes on any spar and clings to it doggedly, desperately, as the 
one thing between him and extinction. 

As the later books work out, we see both the men and the 
women awaking, through a long series of brutalising misfortunes, 
to a keen sense of resentment, and finally, as their power of resist- 
ance grows weaker and weaker, sinking into a dull, lethargic despair. 
Yet even in their last and bitterest state they share one great 
virtue—the supreme virtue of courage. Once they have taken the 
fatal step, they endure the consequences in silence ; they recognise 
that, having, however unwittingly, sown the wind, they must reap 
the whirlwind. They do not indeed accept misfortune in the ex- 
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quisite spirit of Desdemona—their courage is that of the Stoic 
rather than the Christian. The supreme consolation is denied 
them; and precisely because it is impossible for them ever to re- 
concile themselves wholly again with life and humanity, the feeling 
they arouse in us is admiration, respect, compassion, but never the 
unreasoning, all-accepting love in which they themselves are 
lacking. 

Much of this later work of Hardy’s is unpleasant, and some- 
times even cruel. The pity is that it should be so much more 
widely known than the admirable and much more genuinely sym- 
pathetic novels of the earlier period. But “Tess” and “Jude” 
have had a “ succés de désapprobation,” which always goes a good 
deal further than a “ succés d’estime,” and the consequence is that 
he is judged principally by them, though they are really almost the 
least attractive of his books. We may respect them, but we do not 
enjoy them: we enjoy Hardy (and, for that matter, any other 
author) in proportion as he has enjoyed himself in writing what we 
read. Now, no one could deny that there is an enormous amount 
of good, solid work in “ Tess” and “ Jude,” and no one could refuse 
to allow a great deal of merit to some of the less important charac- 
ters; but it is impossible to take pleasure in either book, and one 
is drawn, almost in spite of oneself, to a critical view of them, for 
the reason, I imagine, that they have been written without the 
genuine emotion that produced the earlier novels. They are 
emotional in a sense, of course, for they both have their origin in 
the sympathy felt by the author at beholding the injustice of the 
world; but the emotion has been forced into a purely intellectual 
sphere, and consciously kept there—it has not been unconsciously 
absorbed by his whole nature, and allowed to become an essential 
part of himself before finding expression. 

Thus in these later novels Hardy commits the great sin 
against art—that of writing to the order of a philosophy of life 
instead of to the order of life itself. If one takes “Tess,” for 
instance, one cannot help feeling that the heroine, in spite of all 
the care that has been expended upon her, is not a real woman, 
but a figure set up to illustrate a theory. It is interesting to com- 
pare the novel with two other famous works in which a somewhat 
similar theme is dealt with—Tolstoi’s “ Resurrection,” and Mrs. 
Browning’s “Aurora Leigh.” Hardy has not shown the courage 
of Tolstoi in the presentation of his heroine. Tess would never 
have remained as he depicts her; she would have sunk morally and 
physically—and afterwards, perhaps, have risen higher—if she had 
been real. Think of Maslova, and how absolutely we believe 
Tolstoi, both when he shows her to us degraded and debased by 
life, and then, at the last, raised up by the Kingdom of God within 
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herself. If one writes a novel with a purpose at all (a conscious 
moral, I mean, of course), Tolstoi’s seems to me the way to do it. 
In making Maslova love Nehludof, he gives the right feeling both 
to himself and his readers, while Hardy alienates all one’s sympathy 
from Tess at the beginning by not even granting her the right to 
love his incredible and horrible D’Urberville, and by allowing her 
to christen her child, “Sorrow.” Surely, if she had been the sort 
of woman she is represented to be, she would have been far more 
likely to accept her baby as a healing gift, and to find comfort in 
it. Compare her attitude with that of Marian in the very similar 
episode in “Aurora Leigh.” Tess is by far the more realistic of 
the two figures, but Marian is by far the more real. Tess is drawn 
very carefully and intellectually, Marian often carelessly, but always 
with the essential truth given by the knowledge of actual experi- 
ence. Hardy has played the part of observer astonishingly well, 
and has built up his pure woman from the outside inwards, as his 
brain instructed him; Mrs. Browning did not consciously observe 
at all, but created her large-souled woman from the inside outwards, 
as she £new her to be from the feeling of her own heart. One 
could not easily get a better contrast between the two schools of 
writing, for Tess, the creation of the brain, is wonderfully true in 
almost every respect, and Marian, the creation of the heart, ridicu- 
lously untrue to life in all the ordinary circumstances. And yet 
there is little doubt, I think, as to which is the essentially true 
woman of the two. Hardy has missed the one thing that would 
have distinctively marked the kind of woman he is telling us about, 
and so, in spite of many redeeming touches, she strikes us as an 
intellectual abstraction. And Marian, with her impossible way of 
speaking, her impossible refinement, and her impossible power of 
discrimination, has just the one thing that a real woman of her type 
would have had, and thus convinces us that, in spite of all these 
incongruities, she was—is—a real, breathing, living creature. And 
in the artistic world it is this power of presenting reality, in distinc- 
tion to realism, that is the one indispensable thing: without it the 
artist, though he may understand all mysteries and all knowledge, is 
as nothing. 


IV. 


If we look at the work of the three novelists who held the chief 
rank in England during the latter years of last century—Meredith, 
Hardy, and Kipling—we shall find, I think, that the same thing 
happened to them all, affecting the talent of each in its own way: 
they all, to a greater or less extent, lost the power of enjoyment, 
satisfaction, happiness, in creating. They continued to create; in 
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all three the brain did its work as well as ever, if not better, but the 
vital part of the process—the instinctive pleasure in the act of 
creation—declined. In all of them, as they mature, we find in- 
creasingly that joylessness which has been the characteristic of the 
time from which we are, it may be hoped, just beginning to emerge ; 
in all of them the natural, nonchalant rightness of the happy, not 
too conscious artist, is replaced by the laboured, technical accuracy 
of the self-conscious artificer. It is this that makes their later 
things, as a general rule, so difficult to enjoy honestly: we are filled 
with admiration at the cleverness they exhibit, but somehow or 
other the admiration rarely mellows into affection. It would al- 
most seem as if even the very able people (all but the very greatest 
of them, at least) had only a comparatively slender vein of emo- 
tional experience to work, and that, so far as creative art is con- 
cerned, they had better relapse into silence when once that vein 
has been exhausted. For, however great the intellectual power 
may be, it is not sufficient by itself ; and except in the case of poets 
and artists of the first order, the emotional power is apt to die 
while the intellectual endures and continues its activity. Or, at any 
rate, it would seem as if this were of frequent occurrence in our 
own time, and it is strikingly apparent in these three novelists, who, 
in their different ways, represent very markedly the prevailing 
spirit—the virtues and the weaknesses—of their period. To all 
of them time brought a restriction rather than an expansion of 
their talent. Meredith, of course, went on growing to the last, and 
Hardy has gone on growing, too, but it is a one-sided growth. 
Meredith tended in later life to look at things more and more 
exclusively from an intellectual standpoint (one has only to contrast 
the behaviour of Lucy with that of Carinthia Jane, to see how 
even his women changed their point of view), and probably this 
will account to a considerable extent for the obscurity of his later 
style; he had got into the habit of looking at simple things in a 
complicated way, and so made them difficult to understand—he 
went up high instead of going down deep. After all, one must 
have fe/t a thing before one can begin to think about it to any 
purpose, and to analyse and describe it, and though Meredith felt 
keenly and suffered much, yet in later life his great intellectual 
power seems to have gone on growing without fusing and making 
itself one with the feeling and suffering. 

As to Kipling, e certainly has not become too intellectual in 
the Meredithian sense, but in him also there is observable the same 
loss of connection with the vitalising power of art. He, too, has 
taken to working with the intellect, but in quite a different way: 
if Meredith became restricted through what is almost an excess of 
good taste—became over-estheticised until everything he showed 
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you came to have a kind of crystalline look to it—Kipling has 
fallen into another snare of our age ; he has become commercialised 
—he is inclined, that is, to take a thoroughly commercial view of 
life and its aims, and this vulgar and inexpansive philosophy of his 
has overborne the pleasant and admirably vivid qualities of his 
earlier tales. 

With Hardy, the intellectualism has taken another and a nobler 
form. It is manifested in a philosophic sympathy, almost amount- 
ing to prejudice, with the suffermgs of humanity, an intent and 
conscious pre-occupation with the injustices of life. It may appear 
paradoxical to say, in the face of this, that his later work is divorced 
from feeling, and yet in a sense it is so: it does not spring from 
direct emotional experience, but is meant to illustrate a precon- 
ceived theory of life. Yet it may be said, I think, that Hardy’s 
conception is nearer to the needs, and more in accordance with the 
real spirit of our age than that of his brother artists. The sense of 
fellowship which is so typical of the present time, and which seems 
likely to spread and expand into fuller consciousness, is very strong 
in him, and gives a peculiar value to his work. Hardy, in fact, is 
a democrat, in the best sense of the word, Meredith is an aristocrat, 
and Kipling is a demagogue. And while the old exclusive ideais 
of aristocracy are losing ground, and the individualistic and im- 
perialistic ideals are being gradually discredited, democracy, in one 
form or another, is more alive to-day than ever. 


JACOB SALVIRIS. 





ORIGINALITY. 


THE Bible has compared us to Sheep. It is a remarkably true 
picture of humanity. “All we like sheep have gone astray.” A 
horse, straying from home, chooses his own path; a donkey has 
sense enough to wander in accordance with his own fancy,—but we 
have gone astray like sheep, in that we have taken the path chosen 
by the stray sheep nearest to us. 

It is a peculiar truth that man—who possesses a highly 
developed mind, enabling him to reflect on the reason for his 
smallest act—commonly prefers imitating anothers work to 
producing his own. Society appears like some huge immeasurable 
copy book. Here, on one page, some man has stated the best time 
to open his office, to eat his dinner, to go to church. Such times are 
followed by his neighbours, his town, and his country, as if they had 
been Divinely appointed. On another page, some woman has 
written her ideas regarding the shape or colour of costume, the 
form of shoe, the style of hat, she will adopt for the summer. 
There are deviations from the copy, but, to a large degree, the 
fashionable world does copy her, with ridiculous precision. Else- 
where, a cook has written the names of the vegetables, sauces, and 
condiments, to be eaten with beef—when it is roast, when it is 
boiled. The world’s cooks reproduce the combination for centuries. 
Some master builder has stated that his front door step shall be of 
stone and shall be whitened daily; as far as the eye can reach, it 
perceives all front door steps to be of stone and all, in the early 
morning hours, being duly whitened. One could write pages of 
similar examples. Every sermon begins with a text. On every 
office door is written “Walk in.” After every marriage there is a 
honeymoon. At every funeral there is black. 

It is true that some of our customs recommend themselves by 
fitness and convenience ; they have proved themselves to be suitable 
to the needs or pleasures of others and therefore are accepted as 
satisfactory for us. But it is custom rather than reason which 
guides us: the most senseless and ugly and injurious formalities are 
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blindly followed with equal contentment. The arrangements of 
our wardrobes, the furnishings of our houses, our holidays, our 
religious services, are of the same pattern, reproduced with all their 
details in every city and in every home. 

We forget that, at one time, all these arrangements—which we 
so value as precedents—were new. Some thinking person dis- 
covered some new form of living, which has gradually become 
adopted until it is the universal custom. Some one used the first 
tea from China; some one smoked the first tobacco from the West 
Indies. These people were called cranks, or faddists; they were 
ridiculed, made fun of. It would not be wise to suggest that these 
two original beings were benefactors to the English nation—medi- 
cal evidence would not support us—but from the history of domestic 
progress we should learn to welcome the innovator, the man who 
suggests a new method, the man that is Original. 

Logically, if we reject Originality we put an end to progress. 
If we believe that the present order of things is the best order, then 
we must desire that our forefathers had made no changes in the 
customs of their day—had we lived then, we should have resisted 
such changes. So also, we must condemn the savage who allows 
new ideas and practices to enter his life—however civilizing they 
may be. If we reject changes and innovations, we ourselves must 
be supporters of some original savage state. A lady who copies her 
neighbour’s clothes, ought, if she were consistent, to dress like Eve. 

But believing that we have advanced, that we are making 
progress, we should look with favour on originators; assuming 
the fashions of the day to be of increasing grace and beauty, we see 
that the only woman of any value in the world of dress is the one 
who invents a new design, who sets a new fashion. 

History is a record of changes rather than of conformities. We 
d> not record of England that in a particular century she was an 
Agricultural Country—seeing that this was true of her in every 
century of her history. But when she becomes a manufacturing 
country, she is at once famous; this is an unusual, an original 
development. It has been said that the history of the world is 
the history of its Great Men. We may go further and say that the 
history of the world is the history of its Original Men. The facts 
recorded of our kings are not of their conformity, of those things 
in which they resembled other kings; but rather their peculiarities, 
their differences from other members of the royal houses. We do 
not remember specially that a king was warlike, because all kings 
were warlike ; but should we find one who strove for peace, we 
record that as a fact of historic importance. Behold! we have here 
a Peacemaker—an original kind of king. How many eloquent 
preachers there must have been in Luther’s time, whose memories 
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have faded from us for ever. Luther, no more eloquent than 
others, stands out as a figure in the history of Europe, in the history 
of the world;—not for his eloquence, but because he dared 
to defy the orthodoxy and conformity of his time, to preach the 
truth he found within himself, however dangerously it differed from 
the commonly accepted teaching. So in our statesmen we look for 
Originality. A dozen Chancellors of Exchequers do their work 
faithfully and well, and receive no notice for it. But let one come 
who has something fresh to propose,some new form of tax to 
introduce, some old and burdensome tax to abolish, and he at once 
becomes a figure in history. We, the people of his day, may con- 
sider him famous or infamous; no matter; his worth is based on 
what he himself does, and not on that which he borrows and copies 
from his predecessors. 

While society despises innovators and breakers of conformity, 
such are really the only men that really interest us. Our newspapers 
testify to this delight in Original Beings, they are but a record of 
extra-ordinary events. A man has but to perform an act dictated 
by the elemental passion within him, be it only to murder his wife, 
and his existence is announced and advertised by those newspapers. 
Day by day, our judges sit in judgement, patiently striving to do 
their duty. What do we care for them? But some day, one of 
them puts off wig and gown and goes down into the pit as a 
common miner, to try if certain work is or is not possible of 
accomplishment by a certain man whose case he judges ;—here is 
an event dear to the journalist—something which the public will call 
news! Our House of Commons sit perspiring in their black coats 
and stiff collars during the long summer, as if Nature had ordained 
it so; when, on a sudden, there strolls up the centre of the House, 
one in a white summer suit, fresh as a breath of air from the dis- 
tant meadows, and all His Majesty’s Ministers forget their dignity 
in envy of him. 

In Science, in Art, in Engineering, it is the discoverer we want, 
the man who proclaims that he with his little original idea is better 
and stronger than all the ponderous conformity of centuries. He it 
is that reforms and transforms civilization. Your histories of 
Creation, and records, religious or otherwise, of how the details of 
this Divine Event were performed, become trivial and childish, 
become, as scientific records of actual happenings, entirely useless 
and hopeless, when some Darwin returns from his travels bringing 
actual and undeniable proofs of a theory of Evolution in his pocket. 

Consider for a moment the world of Art, of the painting of 
pictures. A man is classified according to his School; he, as an 
ordinary average painter, puts himself under the heading of a party, 
a sect, a school of painters. His works resemble the works of a 
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certain body of other earlier workers ; in other words, he is no Artist 
at all, but a Copyist. The great painters were great originators. 
Turner arrives and paints, and the world says, “ What is this? We 
never saw any thing like this before, ‘herefore, this is not Art, this is 
Rubbish.” Turner takes little notice of such complaints—works 
silently on, not hearing the world’s cry; soon the world begins to 
like Turner, and says, “We will form a school to imitate him.” 
Burne-Jones comes, and paints. We say, “ Did you ever see a tree 
look like that?” But the Artist replies, “I did not paint trees as 
they seem to appear to you, or even as they appear to me ; I painted 
those trees thus, because I conceived them 'to be thus; they are not 
your trees, nor even of necessity Nature’s trees,—they are my own, 
I created them.” This, I call, Originality. This is Art. This is 
Manhood. This is Life. 

While in matters of religion we expect the Thirty-nine Articles 
to serve us for ever, while in matters of politics we say, “ Leave 
this alone ; it has always served us well,” while in domestic matters 
we eat and dress and sleep and marry and bury, much as our fore- 
fathers did and as their forefathers did before them,—we allow 
that in one department of life, namely in business, we must be 
Original. The most orthodox man in religion, the most conserva- 
tive in politics, the most conventional in society, becomes Radical, 
Nonconformist, Original, in his business. If he opens a new shop 
in the city, he knows that he will have no chance of success if his 
prices are as high, his windows as uninteresting, his goods as un- 
attractive as those of his neighbour, who has been in business there 
since the street was cut. Rather he advertises in an original way 
of new goods, unheard-of prices, up-to-date methods. Maybe he 
might extend the principle of original thought into a few other de- 
partments of life. 

Great business fortunes have been almost universally acquired 
in the development of new industries, in new enterprises, or new 
branches of commerce. The histories of Gold Mining, of the 
Railways, of Amusements, of Cycle Manufacturing, give us count- 
less instances of men who—having faith in their own judgements— 
have risked their reputations in new fields of business adventure. 
There were the first, the original men who traded with the foreigner, 
who used machinery, who spent fortunes in advertising: these were 
the pioneers of modern Capitalism, and they reaped their reward. 
There are greater rewards in life than are to be found in business: 
they also await those who rely on their own geniuses, rather than 
on the world’s praise or condemnation. 

There is, I think, an obvious reason for the power which 
Originality always exhibits. There is a reason why the original 
thought, the original word, the original deed, makes an impression 
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on the world’s work, while the doings of the Conformists are weak 
and motionless. It is because every original act has a thought 
behind it, and vitally interests the performer in that it is his own 
creation. If I am a Conformist, my deeds become merely 
mechanical and uninteresting,—they are not really my deeds, but 
my habits. But every determination to differ from conventionally 
accepted forms requires an effort, an independent thought, a distinct 
motion of the will. The boy who sticks closely to his work in an 
office of shirkers, possesses—as we say—Character. The girl who 
wears a shabby hat that is out of fashion rather than go into debt, 
requires Moral Courage. The man who abstains from wine when 
all around him are drinking, needs Will Power. These things relate 
to the Ethics of Originality. But quite apart from the moral aspect 
of independence, the deeds of the non-conformist are necessarily 
living deeds, because they are the result of his conviction that some 
particular conformity is useless or foolish. And while they interest 
him because they are the issue of his own thought and reasonable 
consideration, they attract the attention of the world because of 
their novelty and their reality. If one sits down at a dinner party 
and orders bread and cheese and an onion, one is necessarily of in- 
terest to himself and to others. But more than this, one is of value 
also, because one’s deed causes the World to think. There is an 
earnestness about an original man that puts to shame the imita- 
tive unreality of the world. No man lives from the heart without 
conviction, without he is willing to leave houses and lands and 
brethen and sisters and father and mother and children, for the sake 
of the gospel he preaches. 

We have already referred to the peculiar conservatism of re- 
ligion ; yet the teaching of every great religious leader has been a 
teaching of unorthodoxy, of nonconformity,—even of defiance and 
hatred of the religion of form and ancient authority. It seems that 
the religious leader bears always one message. “You have made 
your religion a matter of historical custom and ceremony,” he says. 
“Religion does not consist of devotion, of the recitation of creeds 
and prayers, of a respectable form of public worship. Religion 
consists of following the guidance of the spirit within us, of living 
the highest life of which we are capable. You caznot found or in- 
stitute a new church or a new religion, or teach a religious faith as 
you teach mathematics; you cannot set up amy form of 
worship and say, ‘ At last we have found the true form.’ My mes- 
sage is that, whatever may be the form of the day, you must be 
independent of it ; you must live from your own soul; you must be 
religious by living spiritually—not by joining a so-called religious 
sect.” Some such message every reformer brings, but, alas! what 
is the result ? 
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The early followers of the Master are enthusiastically alive ; 
they carry within them the passion for exalted living; they share 
the spirit of the new teacher. But in their endeavour to organize 
their converts, to reform the old empty ceremonies, they set up a 
new church, a new order of “ Divine Service”; they dwell on their 
Master’s words, they imitate the outward ascetic habits of their 
Master ; they become fo//owers, and in their following they lose the 
spirit of the Master’s teaching, the pureness of his devotion,—they 
lose their leader’s source of power in their attempt to follow the 
accidents and externals of his life. Their new religion takes upon 
itself new forms. It also becomes popular, becomes respectable, 
becomes accepted at last by the leaders of society; it gathers soon 
the authority of age and use, and becomes little better than the 
formal worship which their leader attacked. If Christ came again, 
I wonder should we find him in the churches, or find him in the 
slums? 

It is not necessary that a religion be actually new; that a leader 
be a creator of something entirely original. The teaching of 
Christ was not a sudden invention. Truth does not change. His 
very words were written centuries before his time, in the Old Testa- 
ment and elsewhere. The new thing about him was his spirit, was the 
life he gave to the old formulas. The spirit of Christ, the mind of 
Christ, the deeds of Christ, were mew to the age to which he brought 
them ; in that environment they were as miracles. But the world 
itself was founded on the law of Jesus Christ—the law of Sacrifice. 
Christianity was written large in Nature, had stood written in the 
law of heaven, before that Divine Leader revealed it to the child 
and the peasant—the poor and the suffering and the ignorant. 


And what was the world’s reply to his revelation? What is 
always the world’s answer to Nature’s great original sons? It is an 
answer of ridicule, of condemnation, of persecution, of crucifixion. 
The poor, the suffering, the ignorant,—those who are known as the 
crowd or the mob,—will often listen to a prophet, will often leave 
the respectabilities of the ancient order in their cities, and go out 
into the wilderness to hear him. But what of the leaders of society? 
Their curse is, they get their living by supporting the old estab- 
lished order. 


“For a certain man named Demetrius, a silversmith, which 
made silver shrines of Diana, brought no little business unto the 
craftsmen ; whom he gathered together, with the workmen of like 
occupation, and said, Sirs, ye know that dy this business we have 
our wealth. And ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but 
almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people, saying that they be no gods, which are made 
with hands: and not only is there danger that this our trade come 
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into disrepute ; but also that the temple of the great goddess Diana 
be made of no account.” “And when they heard this, they were 
filled with wrath,” and they—the conventional, orthodox, money- 
loving people of the city of Ephesus—turned their backs on him 
who came to bring them life and hope, turned their mad faces to- 
wards the death of custom and convention,—crying, for about the 
space of two hours, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 


EDGAR WALFORD MARTIN. 





AN EPISCOPAL REFORMER. 


“Mr. ARBUTHNOT,” said the Bishop of Alchester to his chaplain, 
“the s.s. Aurora is expected to reach Plymouth to-morrow morning 
with our new Suffragan Bishop on board. I don’t know that he has 
ever been in England before. Would you kindly meet him on 
landing, and take him about, and show him the ropes.” 

The new episcopal assistant was the late Bishop of Kool- 
granada. His father had been Governor of the colony, and he had 
married a daughter of one of the planters of the country, and she 
had been left a widow soon after the birth of her son. The boy 
was educated in the colony, assisted by the refining influences of his 
home and an extensive library. In due course he was ordained, 
and he advanced so greatly in the esteem of the Koolgranada 
clergy and laity that they elected him Bishop, and in a few years 
he had impressed his sympathetic individuality upon the work of 
his episcopate, particularly in the direction of improving the con- 
dition of the neglected native population. His reputation was such 
that he received an offer from the Bishop of Alchester to become 
his Suffragan. This offer gave him a prospect of carrying out cer- 
tain social ideals in the old country, and he accepted it. It carried 
with it the appointment to the living of Slocum-cum-Hedgeland, a 
quiet country parish with a negligible population, and no onerously 
burdensome duties, and £1,500 a year. A tenth of this went to 
the payment of a curate. The Bishop-Rector was thus left free for 
confirmations and ordinations. The incidence of this vacancy was 
a relief to the Bishop of Alchester, for it solved the problem of how 
to get certain heavy episcopal duties in remote corners performed, 
which involved fatiguing journeys, without any extra drain on the 
episcopal purse. The chaplain had a pleasant experience in meet- 
ing the incoming Bishop; for he found him to be a bronzed, well 
set up man in the forties, with kindly eyes looking out inquiringly 
on a new and strange world. Yet the movements of this attractive 
personality were marked by decision, and the lines of his mouth 
were firm. “Yes,” he said, “I have had an enjoyable voyage with 
a congenial company. And now I feel like a child ready to crow 
with delight at the prospect of the old-world treasures to be opened 
up to me, while the historic sense hungers within me for a feast of 
your ancient buildings and monuments.” 
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Mr. Arbuthnot spent some days in initiating the Assistant- 
Bishop into his new duties. Part of his labours consisted in intro- 
ducing him to the leading clergy of the division of the diocese in 
which he was to discharge episcopal functions. Society was 
strangely interested in the new Suffragan from a tropic colony ; for 
a bishop who had never before been in the old world was a vara 
avis in terris. There ensued a delirious rivalry on the part of 
hostesses to secure him as a guest at their crushes, and their cards 
were showered on him and the chaplain. The Bishop was all eye, 
all ear, all receptive to the fag ends of philosophy, psychology, and 
political economy that went buzzing around in these social 
gatherings. 

A reception that proved of much educational value to him 
from the point of view of new social forces was held at the house 
of a peer’s wife, a lady of well known benevolent impulses, and a 
leading diocesan worker. The effect that the assemblage produced 
upon his mind at first was that of a number of male figures in their 
immaculate magpie black and white, flashing gems, and gracefully 
moving, richly gowned women, amid sounds of cultivated conversa- 
tion, and low ripples of laughter. But his naturally keen instinct 
told him of the presence of persons of unusual distinction there in 
the artistic and intellectual world. 

Said the Bishop, “ Who is that lady in pink, middle-aged, but 
dark and comely, with the keen but ingenuous expression of coun- 
tenance?” “That,” said Arbuthnot, “is Lady Dubray, who finds 
time for activities among the poor, having leanings towards the 
Minority Report on the Poor Laws, and strong affinities with the 
Labour Party.” 

“ And the tall, bearded gentleman, with the confident bearing, 
whose conversation seems so witty, to judge by the laughter and 
deference with which his sallies are greeted by the large group of 
both sexes surrounding him?” 

“ He is a man,” said the chaplain, “ who can hardly be said to be 
a persona grata with the heads of the Church, but is of command- 
ing influence in dramatic and literary circles. He had something 
to do with the inception of the Fabian Society, and has been one of 
the most potent forces in the ferment now agitating the masses.” 

“Pray, get me an introduction to him,” said Bishop Hodden. 
“T have read many of his essays, and am enamoured of his views.” 

The chaplain button-holed a socialistic clergyman who was 
near, and asked him to present the Suffragan to Mr. Egan Brennan, 
who saluted him warmly. “It is refreshing, Bishop, to meet one 
who comes from a community where the natives live in primitive 
simplicity, and easy, good breeding quite unknown among the 
plutocracy of this country. They may not be fond of work, some 
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of your blacks, but they would be ashamed to stoop to some of the 
things that people actually boast of here, all springing from the 
caddish principle of buying in the cheapest market and selling in 
the dearest. We buy labour, and we buy human lives at the point 
of starvation. All things considered, you can understand the old 
prejudice of a gentleman against trade; for this kind of business 
amounts to trading without a heart or a conscience. Our system is 
one of all round over-reaching. Fearing that there is not enough 
to go round each class assumes that we must make money at other 
people’s expense, and be paid for everything that we do; and the 
man who professes to do anything without being paid for it is con- 
sidered a sentimentalist or a fool. Can you wonder that such a 
millstone crushes all heart out of the poor?” 

Our Bishop was getting on, and, as Mr. Brennan left him at a 
signal from the hostess, some lively elements were added to the 
yeast already at work in an impressionable mind. 

A conversation he had soon afterwards with the Bishop of 
Alchester helped to deepen a conviction that this favoured land was 
only favoured for the privileged and the virile. So far as he 
could see, too, the Church simply swam with the stream of the 
world. The resources of Christianity as popularly expounded were 
not powerful enough to rescue victims of folly or want of character. 
Theoretically, the Gospel was designed to seek and save the lost, 
but in effect its life-saving appliances were left unused at the call 
of society’s convention, which asserted that the weakest should not 
survive, and that if they could not swim they must be left to sink ; 
and in any case the few must be sacrificed as an example to the 
many. 

“T cannot help thinking,” said the Diocesan to his coadjutor, 
“that our church has left in abeyance the vital principle upon which 
emphasis was laid by the Good Shepherd, that never in any even- 
tuality should one be sacrificed for the sake of the many. He left 
the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and went out into the dark- 
ness to rescue the one sheep that had strayed away. Allow me to 
relate an instance of our ineptitude in such matters. As you passed 
in to-day you would notice a new wing being added to this palace 
in the shape of additional offices. These building operations have 
an odd sort of connection with the subject of my reflections. An 
old lady called here this afternoon of apple bloom complexion, sil- 
very haired, and with no slight remains of a youthful sprightliness 
of manner. She was a Miss Gilkinson, and as a girl she had been 
engaged to a young fellow with a liberal share of physical attrac- 
tions. His father was Mayor of a great northern industrial town, 
and moved in rather a higher circle than her people. In time the 
young man was drawn away by another girl, with the subtle attrac- 
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tion of money, and she became his wife. Miss Gilkinson also 
married in a humbler sphere, and in due time children were born. 
Her son is clerk of the works on the building operations proceeding 
here. The other day he took on as a labourer the son of this old 
lady's admirer of fifty years ago, and he is now carrying a hod and 
dressing bricks. He was formerly a clergyman, educated at Chel- 
tenham, and Trinity, Cambridge. He was started with the sum of 
£16,000. The descent to Avernus was smoothed by his wife, whose 
frivolity and stupidity took the bit between their teeth. The re- 
sultant kettle of fish you see is pretty mixed. Wine and women 
have provided a seasoning that proves too much for the Church’s 
stomach. What I complain of is that she provides no locus pezi- 
tentie, and her standard—which is no higher than that of a respe-t- 
able worldliness—allows his Bishop (he was not in my diocese), iio 
choice but to exclude him from orders. Our teaching and practice 
diverge, and we cannot complain if our example justifies the world 
in its merciless treatment of the unfit.” 

There was a rueful look on the Bishop’s face, as he ended his 
soliloquy. He was a man of a kindly disposition, with a humoro.is 
willingness to make the best of things, even in the face of the 
present perplexing problem. The ruins of many airy castles were 
strewn around him, yet they left him smiling and hopeful. His 
Suffragan, however, was made of more impatient stuff. “To tell 
you the truth, Bishop,” he said, “ My short survey of the social field 
in this country has bred in my mind a belief that the Church has 
become so much of a formalism that it has almost ceased to be 
a force in the national life. Dr. Arnold said that the Church is 
nothing but the nation, viewed from the standpoint of religion. Two 
great moulding influences in the world’s history have been the reli- 
gious and the economic ; but the sonorous ring of power has passed 
out of the voice of the spiritual society, and the quaver of com- 
promise is now discernible. Where once we placed in the forefront, 
division of goods and the welfare of the poor, we have set up an 
institution which has become like a bulwark of property and the 
feudal state. I think the time has come for the ministers of the 
Church to take the side of the poor and friendless—Christ’s little 
ones—if they are to be loyal to their Lord. Why cannot they 
have their eyes opened to see how coarse are the pulleys, and how 
dirty are the ropes that are at work moving the gaudy machine of 
supply and demand, representing the blind forces of greed and sel- 
fishness, more or less equitably regulated? These be our gods— 
these are the ruling forces, neutralised by no altruistic principle, 
while to the shame of the Church, starvation and misery are always 
in the immediate background. Why, my country is supposed to 
be in a backward state, but with our genial climate, fruitful soil, and 
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happy natives, it is like an earthly paradise compared to this vale 
of misery. With us nature pours out her fruits from a horn of 
plenty, and food abounds. A black man can earn enough to keep 
him and his family in comfort for a whole week, in his palm- 
thatched wooden hut, by the earnings of one day’s whitewashing. 
I saw more want peering out of dirt and rags and wretchedness on 
the afternoon when I landed, than I saw in my whole life in the 
tropics. On a cold and wet day here I actually saw a child of three 
years old, with not a stitch of clothing on him but a ragged, abbre- 
viated little shirt. In the whole game of life your dice are loaded 
against the poor and friendless. In the ship of the State you give 
ample spaces and sumptuous apartments to what you call your first 
class ; and sweltering stokeholds and sunless, airless dogholes to 
your crew and steerage, while, in any rush for the boats the avenues 
are open, and spaces reserved for the rich, while the barriers are up, 
and locked doors are forgotten, where the denizens of the lower 
decks are whelmed with the tide.” 

The saeva indignatio seemed to be about to choke him as this 
torrent of words poured forth from the colonial heart. 

“The Church will have to set its house in order, and show its 
sincerity by giving itself for a principle—seeking and saving the 
lost. Their condition is too pathetic for words.” 

“That is true, Bishop,” said his Lordship of Alchester, “ CeZa 
donne a& penser. But, on the other hand, don’t you think the 
Church has been right in putting spiritual things first, instead of 
placing the welfare of men wholly in certain exterior conditions — 
first, the kingdom of God and His righteousness ?” 

“What,” replied Bishop Hodden, “would you offer a starving 
man a stone when he stands in need of bread? How can you ex- 
pect a craving for righteousness when you have allowed the very 
soul to be crushed out by penury? How or why do you suppose 
there can be any of the fruits of the Spirit in a soil where, by your 
neglect, you have allowed men to create a desert ?” 

The Bishop-Suffragan, having been refreshed by the kindly 
hospitality of his Diocesan, took the train for Slocum, still in a 
reflective, albeit calmer mood. He felt soothed with the comfort 
and peacefulness of the English landscape, under the moonlight, 
his nostrils sniffed the sweet smell of the brown, upturned soil, his 
glance took in the round, shiny apples gleaming among the orchards, 
the dark masses of the woodlands, the recumbent forms of the 
sheep, the obtrusive white and brown of the quaint old cottages, 
with here and there groups of gossiping rusticity, and over all the 
queen of night, out of an ocean of blue, steeping tiles and thatch, 
gables and diamond panes in a flood of silvery radiance. The 
whole of that country side, with its penetrating stillness, seemed a 
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symbol of the quietness and confidence of the country’s institutions. 
But to him who looked behind the scene, it was a deceptive veil, 
covering the raw wounds, sickness, and misery of the body politic. 

Arrived at his quarters the Bishop spent some time in giving a 
final revision to the address, which he had already written out to be 
delivered on the morrow, as his visitation charge to the clergy, over 
whom he held the office of Archdeacon, as well as that of Suffragan. 
He had some heavy Confirmations to take the same week, but the 
more onerous task, he felt, was this visitation charge. The conflict 
of ideas between the new world, and the condition of things he saw 
in this old land, was producing a ferment which would precipitate a 
deliverance more startling than welcome among the clergy of the 
Archdeaconry. But the Bishop was not wanting in courage 
and decision, and he was resolved not to shrink from an obvious 
duty, which he proceeded to discharge, after the assembled clergy 
had answered to their names in the Abbey Church of Westchester. 

The slumber of centuries seemed to hang heavy upon the 
building, and never had the walls of the ancient minster rung with 
words of such heterodox teaching as poured forth in a fervent 
stream from the lips of the acting Archdeacon. 

“T trust you will bear with me, my brethren,” he said, “if I 
speak with the frankness of one who has been able to view things 
in a new, if rather an astonishing light—who has honestly studied 
and made comparisons from a position of pure detachment. 

“Our branch of the Church is holy and Catholic, but candidly 
I cannot think her methods are Apostolic, whatever her spirit may 
be. The dead hand of medizvalism lies heavy upon her, and should 
be shaken off, if she is to adjust herself to the modern needs of the 
community to which she is charged with a mission. 

“What, then, is our message? Though at heart holding the 
principle of the old Gospel, there should be a fresh method of pre- 
senting it. Tempora mutantur, and with the new outlook of the 
universe, new wine will have to be poured into the old bottles. 

“ Sermons that are only outlines of theology will be read by few, 
and listened to by fewer. The teaching that will appeal most to 
our people will be that which brings God’s infinite truth into vital 
relation with the toils, temptations, and common lot of man. Let 
our sympathies come into touch, not with ideas and truths alone, 
but with living men. Don’t be a pulpit essayist, or a pulpit anti- 
quary, don’t remain in a world of make-believe, even though it be 
the world of the Fathers: Cor ad cor loquitur. Shoot folly, 
or cruelty, or privileged selfishness, as it flies, not with the bows and 
arrows of an archaic religionism, but with spiritual weapons of pre- 
cision, sharpened by historical and biblical criticism, drawn from 
the armoury of conviction and experience. I have been told that 
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the temptations of the clergy are narrowness of professional out- 
look, along with class prejudice, and a tendency to be impatient at 
the spiritual dulness and the slow movement of the poor towards 
eternal things. This may be the misfortune, and not the fault of 
the clergy, for theirs is the education of a limited social class, too 
stilted and academic to be broadening. People say that the clergy 
dine with the rich, and preach to the poor. This is not true of 
many of you, who, I know, are giving your lives in devotion to the 
poor and the lost. The equipment necessary for all of us is more 
and more sympathy. 

“Our greatest danger, as it seems to me, is that of which St. 
James speaks, viz., having the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ with 
respect of persons. The Church, as a dignified ecclesiastical 
establishment, is regarded as a close preserve for certain people, 
who are so superior, that they are over-refined and over-educated 
for their surroundings. Their feeling is one of repulsion from what 
they call the coarseness and vulgarity of the poor, which may be 
summed up as the ways they don’t follow, and the things they don’t 
do and say. Amongst these are men who spend their time idling 
about clubs when they are not engaged in the strenuous activities 
of golf, or fussing about in motor cars, driven sometimes at a furious 
pace; though what earthly reason exists for their getting to the 
end of their journeys I cannot conceive. Some of the clergy have 
a perpetual fear before their eyes of offending these people, be- 
cause they finance the church; and the temptation is to court and 
flatter them, and forget Christ’s little ones—the poor. 

“ After all, our peculiar work is among the 38 million uncom- 
fortable people of the country; for among the five million com- 
fortable ones, perhaps hardly one-third are interested in the Church 
at all. Upon one-tenth of the population of this so-called Christian 
country, lies the crushing burden of starvation. Our prisons seem 
not to have got beyond the brutal and elementary methods of penal 
discipline, and their spirit is hardly more advanced than that of the 
Inquisition. You will say we are faced with an impasse; but if the 
love of Christ had been in us, burning like a fire in our bones, we 
should have found a way out of it long ago. The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, and if the Spirit of the Master had 
been in us we should have seen that all His children got their share. 
Every year the Creator spreads His banqueting table with corn, 
wine, oil, and the fruits of the earth. But the weak cannot get near 
it. The timid and the cripples are shouldered aside in the rush by the 
strong and the cunning, who sit down at the table, and, having eaten 
to repletion, they stow away in their pockets what they cannot 
devour, while the multitude of the unfit and the unclassed turn away 
cursing the Lord for not providing enough. These make up the 
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multitudes of unemployed men, pinched, tattered, and shoeless 
figures of little children, gaunt, angular, slouching forms of mothers, 
sisters, and wives, once comely, now seamed with trouble, and gaz- 
ing out of dull, despairing eyes on a universe of mystery. At the 
other end of the scale are sleek, well-fed men, elegant and beauti- 
fully frocked women, eating of the fat and drinking of the sweet, 
and flourishing like a green bay tree. 

“In my country, Koolgranada, nature is genial and generous 
to all. When a drought brings a touch of famine it falls with equal 
incidence upon all these children of the sun—the chief and all 
other members of the tribe. The penury of one is the penury of 
all, the wealth of the highest becomes the riches of the whole re- 
joicing community, although many such communities are made up 
of savage men. And they shame us who are Christian men. 

“Now, here in this country there are signs that the neglected 
toilers are yearning to come into their own. Their claims are 
modest enough—just for a little vine and a little fig-tree, on a little 
bit of ground, and these are surely and inalienably theirs. Hitherto 
they have been next to nothing. What are they in the Christian 
economy? Everything. And now what do they ask? To become 
something. Henceforward they intend to cut a figure in proving 
their title to rights granted them by their Creator, such as life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness We clergy can help on these 
necessary reforms by charging the atmosphere of life with the un- 
selfish and sympathetic thought of Jesus Christ.” 

This deliverance fell like a bombshell into the clerical camp ; 
for the clergy had been accustomed to soft, non-committal plati- 
tudes in the regulation visitation charges. The raciness, the bold- 
ness, and, it might be said, the truthfulness, of the Suffragan’s re- 
marks, went home from his well strung bow. Yet there were men 
among the parochial clergy present who themselves were the vic- 
tims of ecclesiastical sweating ; they were denied a living wage, and 
their powers of usefulness were restricted, and their teaching influ- 
ence impaired in consequence. The Archdeacon’s theory moved 
on a higher plane than his practice, and the conclusion was irre- 
sistible that a Colonial Bishop, who took up one of the best livings 
in the diocese, which was the heritage of some hard-working clergy- 
man of the diocese, was surely guilty of that exploitation of the 
poor that he so earnestly deprecated. It was thought that it would 
not be an inappropriate climax to the sentiment of his address if he 
relinquished a large portion of the emoluments of his rather more 
ornamental than laborious post, into more needy hands. 

The printed report of Bishop Hodden’s charge excited great 
interest among the laity, especially among the masses, and his sym- 
pathetic attitude towards them drew out the hearts of the poor; 
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and wherever he was known to preach they flocked in crowds to 
drink in his message. The comfortable classes, too, curiously 
enough, were hardly less attracted by his sincere and manly per- 
sonality. They recognised in him a prophet, and conceded to him 
a prophet’s license in denouncing their shortcomings. Here, at any 
rate, was an eloquent preacher, who treated them to none of the 
banal abstractions of the pulpit, but spoke as from heart to heart of 
forces that entered into the daily life and experience of men. 

The variety of his episcopal duties brought Dr. Hodden in 
contact with many types of human nature, and his experience was 
enlarged, and his outlook upon life became broadened. He fre- 
quently found himself in the reflective vein, as his judgment and 
insight ripened, he felt conscious of anomalies in his own position 
in the Church, and the necessity of making his own practice square 
with his social theories. At length he came to a decision, which 
he thought proper to announce, in the course of a sermon which he 
preached in the Abbey Church at Westchester, when a collection 
was made for the poor parishes of the diocese. The Bishop selected 
as his text, the Golden Rule of the Saviour, and St. Paul’s exhorta- 
tion: “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” 

He said: “In our church we complain that men are not now 
thinking about their sins. I fancy there are tens of thousands who 
are not even thinking about their souls. What is the reason? I 
think the following prayer, composed for a body of working girls 
out on strike recently in connection with a manufacturing concern, 
will throw some light on the subject: ‘O God our Father, we, thy 
children, humbly beseech Thee to grant that we may receive enough 
wages to clothe and feed our bodies, and just a little leisure, O 
Lord, to give our souls a chance to grow. We have alienated the 
toilers from their Father's house. They find nothing helpful in us 
or our doings. To many of them the place is not merely unattrac- 
tive,’it is a monumental offence. It stands to them for:a useless 
waste of means; it represents obsolete ideas; it adds nothing to 
their life that is really worth having. They consider that it is the 
fount and origin of those evils that are crushing hope out of their 
lives. Honestly, I don’t think they are right. But when they see 
the Church giving its blessing to those who flourish on the fruits 
of their misery, is there not some excuse for their complaints? The 
true ecclesia has no room for anything but spiritual values and the 
spirit of service, for the love that gives, not the selfishness that 
grasps. The Church has been too much identified with the world, 
too much dependent upon rich and titled patrons for support, and 
upon brilliant dress effects—elements possibly not inappropriate at 
a society crush, but standing for vulgarism in a spiritual society ; 
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marked by simplicity. The sacred fabric becomes overcharged with 
ornament ; we come over-dressed or under-dressed into the presence 
of Him who sees into our nakedness, who wants only the ornament 
of a meek and quiet spirit. It was He who asked not what manner 
of stones are these, but what manner of men are these? 


‘And from under the heavy foundation stones, 
The Son of Mary heard bitter groans, 

Have ye founded your fanes and altars then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men? 

And think ye that building shall endure 

That shelters the noble and crushes the poor.’ 


“The Pauline teaching is that God has made of one blood all 
nations of men. Our community, then, is nominally Christian. In 
the higher spiritual relationship we are all brethren coming from 
the same source, going to the same goal. 

“But all the members of the family are not on an equality. Some 
are young and unfit, and dull; others are strong and matured, and 
well endowed with striking gifts. We should not demand from 
the baby in the cradle the labour that we expect from the youths 
or young women going out in the world. We do not expect guid- 
ance, or experience, or knowledge, from the deficient, or the 
youngest, who have not gone to school. But we should so regulate 
the family that all therein should be happy, and that all should 
have equality of opportunity to develop the qualities they bring 
with them. Now, in the ideal society, the clever, strong, and 
healthy must distribute the heavier burdens among them, and bear 
the responsibility, that the young and unfit may be trained by their 
superiors in love and wisdom and help, so that all may be happy, 
and that all may have enough. The Founder of our Society said 
He that is greatest among you shall be your servant. Ye are to 
bear one another’s burdens. 

“In our business, in our politics, in our schemes of getting on, 
we want a social conscience, stimulated by a sense of duty, and all 
energised by a spirit of love. 

“Now, give one candid thought to an examination of the 
motives that animate our at present unchristianised community. For 
the spirit of love we have substituted a mechanical law, that of com- 
petition, a thing without conscience, without heart, without bowels, 
or feeling—a machine perfectly unyielding and remorseless. Any- 
one can see without the aid of the political economists that all 
wealth comes out of the earth and the sea, and it should be equally 
clear that the source of wealth is the inheritance of every man and 
woman born in the world. 
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“Yet your social machinery keeps these men out of their in- 
heritance. They are industrial slaves bound by invisible chains. 
They have built for you the house of life, filled it with pictures, 
and opened out windows to the grand and spacious landscapes of 
the world) They have wrought so faithfully that smoothing 
roughnesses, and making crooked places straight, you can now make 
the earth’s circuit in 40 days. They have spanned the torrents, 
and levelled the hills with their lines of steel; from the factories 
they have finished and sent forth labour saving appliances that have 
conquered the wilderness ; wild beasts and savage men fading away 
before their works into memories of a murky past, leaving very 
little now for the imagination, and small scope for the exploring 
pioneer. I do not under-rate in this sphere the contributions 
of the thinker and the inventor; but of what avail would be the 
plans evolved by the mind without the power to make them effec- 
tive in the work that human hands have wrought. The waste 
places of the world are made to rejoice and blossom as the rose, 
and these men have opened up for you a world of wonders. Yet you 
condemn them to the grime and sweat of the factory, and hem 
them in amid the mean streets of the foul city, shut away from the 
sunlight and wind-swept spaces of England’s pleasant land. It is 
true you give them glimpses of a distant prospect—sufficient, at any 
rate, to stir up bitter feelings within their soul. 

“The country, we are told, is rich exceedingly, its volume of 
wealth is increasing by leaps and bounds. Two hundred years ago 
it was said by Bishop Berkeley, and it has been repeated by Ruskin 
in the nineteenth century, that that country only is rich that 
nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy human beings. 
It is a cynical commentary upon the condition of our land, with its 
overflowing exchequer, that the great masses of the peopie 
should consider that the only chance of their securing com- 
fort in their lives consists in their shaking the dust of their native 
land from their feet, and seeking a livelihood in less inhospitable 
climes beyond the seas. We must put our house in order, or me- 
thinks we shall soon have no house left. The old attacks upon the 
Church were the vain attempts of infidels upon the impregnable 
truths of Christianity, and resembled the beating of waves against 
an Eddystone Lighthouse founded on the Rock of Ages. 

“It seems to me that our ecclesia has been in danger of be- 
coming a composite structure, more social than spiritual, compacted 
of elements worldly and selfish, and hardly more durable than the 
jerry-built, tumble-down slums that we so curiously tolerate. 

“We have lately had a new development of the law of 
competition, which flourishes here. The strong are meditating 
plans of extended pressure upon the weak, and they propose 
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to make the not very modest request that the clever and 
the successful should be allowed to play the part of a 
special Providence to a whole race, and what form is that Pro- 
vidence to take? The criminal, the imbecile, the weakly, who, be 
it noted, are frequently the by-product of impoverishment, destitu- 
tion, and the life of the slum—these are to be taken and by a 
process of conscious selection, otherwise coercion, manipulated and 
experimented upon and segregated, with a view to producing a 
pure race. That is, the breeding principles of the stud farm and 
the stockyard are to be applied to human beings, whose bodies are 
the temples of the Holy Ghost. This new science is a sufficiently 
startling one—in fact, it is no science at all, but is simply a bundle 
of generalities, hazy ideas, and guesses, expressed by certain people 
with fads and cranks, re-inforced by others with benevolent um- 
pulses, and some eminent men of science. We doubt very much 
if they have been able to do any more than to shed the faintest 
ray of light upon the diagnosis of this social disease, and we are 
anything but satisfied of the fitness of the remedies proposed, and 
of the skill of these self-appointed physicians for treating it by 
human vivisection. Besides, we want further details, which will 
open up a larger question. Whom, for example, do they propose 
to sterilize—the idlers of the upper, or the drones of the lower 
classes—the rich parent who takes a pet dog with her in her car- 
riage, and leaves her child behind to the care of a servant—or the 
poor working woman who is the bread-winner—occupying at once 
the place of a father and mother to her helpless little ones ; the un- 
fit that we are daily manufacturing in our slums, or the degenerates 
that we nurture in our mansions? 

“Why, even nature is more merciful than these men: for in the 
adaptation of the organism to its environment, she admits of al- 
trustic methods. Here, however, the large order is asked for that 
the poor and the helpless, who are already sufficiently crushed, 
should be taken by the strong, and broken upon the wheel of 
Eugenics. God forbid that we, as a Church, should fold our hands 
in sight of these proposed experiments upon the poor, erring, neg- 
lected children of our Father in Heaven, in whom are still to be 
found some remains of His image—faint and blurred it may be, but 
with potentialities of a saintly life in them. 

“In the place of this physical ideal—this Paradise of vigorous, 
healthy animals, which would soon be a “ Paradise lost ” to lusty law- 
lessness and fulness of bread, we hold up an ideal containing no 
such lop-sided development of man, but a paradise where all man’s 
noblest powers shall be brought out under the Divine Evolver, the 
Lord and Giver of life. In this higher state one fact will never be 
lost sight of—the fact that any man, gua man, is valuable on ac- 
count of what Christ suffered for him. 
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“Tt appeals to us in this way. The fact that Christ has died « 
for a man builds bulwarks around him, and makes him worth pro- 
tecting, if he zs weak. It places a shield before him, and makes it 
worth while to keep him unpierced by temptation or cruelty, or 
oppression. He is of such value that He is worth suffering for, and 
worth dying for. 

“Before us we have the foul pool of destitution, with at least 
one-tenth of our population on the verge of it—a dreadful Slough 
of Despond, swallowing up so many human lives. We employ life- 
saving appliances to draw men out of it, and we erect notice boards 
warning men away from it, but still it swallows up its thousands. 
Now Christian love must find out a way to drain it. We must 
divert the channels that are pouring affluents into it. Dig out the 
slime from it, and plant it with wholesome seeds. Close its black 
mouth, and convert it from a place of cursing into a place of bless- 
ing. You have the necessary dynamic ready to your hand in the 
Golden Rule, whose spirit must flame from heart to heart, devouring 
the selfishness of our social life as stubble.” 

Having proceeded to the close of his sermon, Bishop Hodden 
said :-— 

“T desire to avail myself of this occasion to make an explana- 
tion. I am in possession of a benefice whose emoluments are out 
of all proportion to the work they represent, and, in my opinion, 
the bulk of them should be distributed among certain clergy work- 
ing in the poorest parishes. Rather than retain the whole of the 
income I should be prepared to resign my living, but, with the 
Bishop of Alchester’s sanction, I am completing an arrangement 
with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to transfer four-fifths of the 
endowment of Slocum to other parishes where the work is heavy 
and the rewards are slight. The remainder will suffice for the 
simple life of one whose riches consist, not in the abundance of his 
possessions, but in the fewness of his wants.” 


GEORGE MAURICE. 








OUR NATIONAL CHURCH AND 
DEMOCRACY. 


THE shifting of the balance of power in this country from the 
classes to the masses, a process proceeding of late years at a pace 
too rapid to permit of immediate satisfactory re-adjustments, gives 
rise to serious misgivings in many minds as to the continued 
stability of the National Church. These misgivings are not alto- 
gether due to fear that the masses are less well affected towards 
Christianity than their forefathers. The masses may possess 
quite as much respect for.the Christian religion as their ancestors, 
and yet adopt an attitude of unfriendly criticism towards the Estab- 
lished Church. To be really popular, institutions must reflect the 
political, social, and other conditions of the time. But in many 
particulars the Church of England reflects the circumstances and 
conditions of a past and very different age. It assumed its present 
form in an age of authority, of privilege, of the government of the 
many by the few, and possesses not a few characteristics more sug- 
gestive of the days of Queen Elizabeth than Queen Victoria, of 
James I. than George V. Its want of elasticity, its lack of adequate 
powers of self-government, and its innate conservatism have, com- 
bined with other circumstances, prevented its gradual adaptation to 
current thought and custom ; it has somewhat the appearance of a 
Lord Mayor’s state coach on a road busy with motor traffic. And 
it cannot be denied that the tendency of advancing democracy is in 
the direction of the questioning of Authority in all its forms, the 
levelling of distinctions, the abolition of privilege and the suspi- 
cious examination of all time-worn institutions. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Church could not expect to escape, and, as a matter 
of fact, is suffering assault in Parliament at the present hour. It is 
alleged that as regards that part of it which exists in Wales, the 
Church of to-day, whatever may have been the case in remote ages, 
is not the Church of the nation, for more than half the nation wor- 
ships in alien tabernacles. It is contended that property conveyed 
to it at a time when it was co-extensive with the nation belongs 
to the entire community and may be dealt with as the nation shall 
direct. Any privileges also that were conceded or acquired when 
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every Welshman was a Welsh Churchman may be withdrawn if so 
desired by the majority of the people. Such propositions are some- 
what startling to minds accustomed to regard the four dioceses 
affected by them as forming that part of Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church existent in Wales; entitled therefore to the exclusive pos- 
session of property conveyed to the Church in Wales ; and respon- 
sible for its use in maintaining the objects and principles of the 
Catholic Church without reference to other needs or aspirations 
of the community. If the Church were actually, as it is nominally, 
the Church of the nation, none would be found to question its 
right to these ancient endowments, or wish to divert them to 
other uses. If on the other hand the Church had never claimed to 
be national, but simply a spiritual society which accepted money 
for spiritual purposes, I suppose nobody would have ventured to 
suggest the expropriation of its funds. But as matters are, people 
who belong to the nation and are outside of the Church lay claim to 
their supposed share of national property. 

Most of the arguments used with reference to the Church 
in Wales could be, and sometimes are, used with equal pro- 
priety or absurdity with regard to the Church of England. 
Here also we have an Ecclesiastical Institution, formerly com- 
mensurate with the whole nation, in the enjoyment of privileges at 
that time conceded and property at that time conveyed, but which 
has now lost the allegiance of perhaps a third of the community, 
possibly more, and is no longer in a strict sense the Church of the 
nation, for millions reject its ministrations and repudiate its 
authority. How long it will be permitted to remain free from 
serious molestation depends upon a variety of circumstances, poli- 
tical, social and religious, into which we need not enter at present. 

Is it a fact that at any time in its long history the Church in 
any country won so completely the allegiance of the population that 
the words “Church and State” merely described the community 
from different points of view, merely presented the people in their 
religious or secular aspects? Or would it not be more consonant 
with fact to say that until quite modern times, the religious opinions 
and practices of the masses were prescribed for them by an autho- 
rity capable of enforcing submission? Under a rule autocratic or 
absolute, if a Church was the Church of the nation’s ruler and his 
advisers it was the Church of the nation. Dissent was penalised, 
uniformity enforced. But with a limited Monarchy, an enfeebled 
House of Lords, and a Government dependent upon the suffrages of 
a democratic electorate, the authority capable of enforcing Articles 
“for the avoiding of diversities of opinions and for the establishing 
of consent touching true religion,” has disappeared. The temera- 
rious persons inclined by their corrupt nature to encourage mental 
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independence, or refuse consent, have no longer to dread the dis- 
pleasure of an autocrat able to say “We will see there shall be 
due execution upon them!” The Church is no longer able to com- 
mand the unanimous assent of the actual rulers of the State, for 
their name is legion ! 

I think it was Archbishop Trench who drew popular attention 
to the ambiguities involved in the word “Church.” No doubt, as 
Dr. Hook says, it originally meant “that society which was insti- 
tuted by our blessed Lord, and completed by His Apostles acting 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit to be the depository of 
Divine truth and the channel of Divine grace.” As such it was Cos- 
mopolitan including “disciples of all the nations,” made in accord- 
ance with our Lord’s final command. There was one body and one 
spirit. Branches of it were to be found wherever Christians lived. 
It had one faith, one Lord, one baptism. To it were constantly 
added “such as were in the way of salvation.” Its members in 
their secular aspect were subjects of emperors, kings and princes, 
but no man became a member of the Church unless he “ believed 
and was baptized.” The whirligig of time, however, brought about 
strange changes. When rulers accepted Christianity, their sub- 
jects followed their example. Reasons sufficient to induce a king 
or emperor to seek baptism were sufficient also for his loyal sub- 
jects. In the fourth century the Empire of Rome became Chris- 
tian. The Kingdom of Christ, which was not of this world, be- 
came, as far as external form is concerned, closely related to the 
State. The ecclesiastical organisation flourished under powerful 
protection, and was exposed to powerful influences not always in 
harmony with the spirit of its origin. Most of the troubles of 
the Church since can be traced directly or indirectly to its connes- 
tion with secular governments. Unity in the State meant unity in 
the Church. Any great cleavage in the State, as, for instance, the 
separation of the Eastern and Western Empires, was followed by 
a similar cleavage in the Church; we are still confronted by the 
spectacle of an Eastern and Western Church. And we can see the 
same thing illustrated again and again in subsequent times. The 
modern nations are fragments of the once undivided empire. Na- 
tional Churches are fragments of the once undivided Church. Two 
broad facts emerge. From the 4th century onwards, an “entente 
cordiale” has been established between the Church, as an official 
organisation, and the world, as represented by its rulers and princes. 
The Church has provided moral authority, and the State material 
protection. King James I. was in one of his wiser moods when 
he said, “No bishop, no king!” The other broad fact is that the 
alliance between Church and State has been a prolific source of 
what is called “nominal” Christianity. I need not cite instances 
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of the so-called conversion of whole tribes or nations to the Chris- 
tian faith, when the prince has accepted Christianity. They are 
fairly numerous, and very well known. A similar rapidity of con- 
version has been achieved at times by the more sinister method of 
persecution. Without going back to the conversions of the bar- 
barians, or the much later triumphs in this direction of Spaniards 
in the New World, we can see nearer home the influence of State 
patronage in the manufacture of nominal Christianity. 

A king is the fountain of honour, and the source of social 
distinction. As the head of the State, he is the head of all people 
living in his realm, whatever their religious convictions may be. In 
England he is the head of the corporate organisation called the 
Church of England. In theory the Bishops of the Church are 
elected by Chapters, in fact, they are appointed by the Crown, the 
King acting through his Ministers of State, who may or may not 
be Churchmen (at one time they always were); who may or may 
not be Christians (at one time they always professed allegiance to 
Christ). In practice, the system has hitherto, in the opinion of 
most people, worked far better than might have been expected. 
The Sovereign himself must be a Churchman, and the crown is 
placed on his head by the Primate of All England. There can be 
no question that the Church enjoys immense social prestige. And 
people who greatly value social prestige are usually Churchmen, 
the vast majority of the aristocracy, and a large proportion of the 
gentry and the wealthy classes are members of the Church of 
England. Exceptions to the rule in the case of persons of any 
considerable social consideration excite a mild surprise. It was 
astonishing to read in the obituary notice of a man of high rank 
who died a few years ago, that he was a Mohammedan, but the 
surprise would have been almost as great if the newspaper had 
described him as a Methodist. It would be easy to employ all the 
space at our disposal in showing the close connection that has sub- 
sisted throughout our history between the Church and the rulers 
and influential authorities of the State. Church law is a part of 
State law. The chief ministers of the Church sat, and still sit, in 
the great Council of the nation; they are lords, their homes are 
palaces, mitres go well with coronets and crowns, croziers with 
sceptres. In the modern Upper Chamber, the Bishops in their 
robes, and the Chancellor on his woolsack, afford a curious con- 
trast to the other peers dressed in the fashion of the day. They 
seem survivals of a state of things that elsewhere has almost entirely 
passed away. Habit is strong, use and wont are powerful factors 
in human life, customs linger, so that unless a man has a motive 
for asserting the contrary, he will describe himself as a member of 
the Church of England. Every home is in some parish, in every 
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parish there is a church, in every church an official minister, every 


parishioner has a legal right to his services, and a claim to be 
accommodated in the church. The notice board outside, or the 
church door itself, is the place for legal and official notices of 
various kinds. The Church is mixed up in the popular mind with 
the government of the country, and the law of the land. The law- 
abiding citizen avails himself of the clergyman’s services in various 
ways, finding in him a useful official who signs papers and issues 
certificates. The Church baptizes, marries, and buries him. In 
any kind of religious census paper an enormous number of persons 
would be entered under the heading, “Church of England,” who 
seldom attend Church, who rarely, if ever, communicate, who know 
little or nothing of the religious principles of the body to which 
they profess to belong, whose interest in its affairs is not much 
more serious than the interest they take in their County Council or 
Board of Guardians. The notion that Church membership involves 
obligations of a definite and serious character never enters the 
heads of these nominal members of the Church of England. Some- 
times we hear a good deal about the lapsed masses as though we 
were confronted to-day with a new phenomenon, but look at 
Hogarth’s pictures, read contemporary accounts of life and manners, 
study the history of the Wesleyan movement. At what period of 
the 17th, 18th, or 19th centuries did the masses occupy the position 
of loyalty and devotion, from which they are supposed to have 
lapsed? Was such a position, indeed, ever occupied by the masses? 
Has attendance at public worship been at all general since legal 
penalties for absence were abolished? Has King Demos ever been 
a “Defender of the Faith,” a “most Christian King”? It may 
well be doubted. 

And now we are told this monarch is “coming into his own.” 
“Government of the people, 4y the people, for the people,” is the 
order of the day, or will be the rule of to-morrow. How will this 
affect the National Church? Ancient buildings have been re- 
stored, and adapted to modern requirements. Will such a process 
be possible with the venerable ecclesiastical institution to which 
we belong? As we pass through country towns, we often see the 
ancient parish church standing amidst a mass of buildings of recent 
date; few of them are much more than a century old, the church 
has seen generations of them built, grow old, and make way for 
newer edifices, not a vestige is left of the town that was there when 
the parish church was built. The town changes, but its church 
remains the same. So also the nation changes, but the Church is 
unaltered. Almost everything connected with it bears witness to 
past ages. Will the formal support of its nominal members enable 
it to survive in a democratic age? Or will it share the fate of 
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other institutions that reflect a vanished life, and body forth the 
ideals of long ago? In what sense will it remain the National 
Church? Does it greatly matter whether it does or not? “The 
Establishment which exists at present in England (says a modern 
writer) is of an attenuated sort, the simulacrum of a former full- 
blooded alliance of Church and State on the basis of an enforced 
conformity and a religious monopoly.” But the basis was always 
sandy; rain has descended, floods have come, conformity can no 
longer be enforced, nor monopoly secured. The claim to be national 
has become like the claim of some of our kings to the Crown of 
France. The lilies were quartered on the shield, when the land 
was lost on which the lilies grew. But if democracy proves to be 
incompatible with the maintenance of the Church of England on the 
lines with which we are familiar ; if it becomes increasingly difficult 
to harmonise an institution that breathes the spirit of the Tudors 
and the Stuarts with the democratic ideals of the day: if the ex- 
ternal shell cannot be adapted to new surroundings, it does not 
follow that all is lost, or that the nation has repudiated Christianity. 
It is true that there would be serious difficulty in giving effect to 
any national recognition of religion. It is true that the Church 
would be impoverished by the disendowment that would probably 
accompany any change in its established position. There would 
be grave danger of disruption when, once again a merely spiritual 
society, it found within itself the presence of opposing spiritual 
ideals unchecked in their antagonism by archiepiscopal opinions, 
palatial judgments, and the decisions of councils and courts. There 
would be the risk of extravagant pretensions in some quarters and 
of lack of discipline in others. Much that at present we value 
would vanish away, and many unhappy tendencies at present held 
in check would assume the proportions of problems. But we 
should not be obliged to say with Francis I, at Pavia, “ All is lost 
save honour.” There would remain, surely, all that the Church 
had in the days when it faced a more dangerous foe than democracy ; 
when it stood opposed to such a world as that of which St. John 
spoke, and such a society as that which St. Paul described. And 
we know the issue of the conflict that then ensued. How in the 
power and might of the Spirit, the Christian Society grew, until 
Paganism was overwhelmed, its Olympian hordes banished for ever, 
its philosophy discredited. There would remain, surely, the faith 
once delivered to the Saints, the sweet stary of old, the promise of 
the Master, “ Lo I am with you always, even until the end of the 
world,” the presence of Christ, the gift of the Holy Ghost, the 
blessed hope of everlasting life. And would there not remain also, 
the faith of believing souls, the love of Christ that constrains us, the 
love of man taught us by precept and example? If Demas de- 
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parted, would not Luke remain? If the Church lost the dead 
weight of the tabular-column Christians, and the passive acquies- 
cence of such “members” as accepted that designation, because 
unconscious of active preference for any other organisation, would 
the loss be irreparable while there remained those who accepted 
with the privileges, the obligations of membership? while there 
remained faithful men listening to the pure word of God, obeying 
their Master’s command, “this do in remembrance of Me,” and 
striving to live “soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” I can even conceive that, in such a primitive Apostolical 
Church, the best spirits of the democracy might soon be found. 
Against it the gates of hell would not prevail. 


W. E. Sims. 











OcToBER. 


AGNOSTICISM IN METAPHYSICS. 


ONE of the most universal traits of mankind in all parts of the 
world, and in all stages of civilization but the very lowest, is the 
tendency to a belief in the existence of some power of a superior 
nature to anything we can know, and causing the various pheno- 
mena around us. The lower savages take a grossly anthropo- 
morphic view of this power, regarding it as embodied in their 
deceased ancestors, who are able to work them good or harm at will. 
This conception becomes at more advanced stages refined down 
more and more ; the power continually becoming more abstract and 
less personal, until we reach the very abstract modern conception 
of a God, whose qualities are infinite and absolute. A still further 
advance is made when, as in the writings of Herbert Spencer, the 
power is deprived of the attribute of personality, and is simply 
described as the Unknowable. 

Now the universality of this belief clearly has extreme sig- 
nificance, and yet the belief itself has scarcely anything in the 
nature of proof to support it. The arguments produced in its 
favour all go to establish it as an axiom rather than to prove it. 
“We feel irresistibly that the phenomena around us must have 
some cause. It is impossible to conceive the contrary.” And thus 
the belief in an absolute power is set up as being necessarily true, 
though incapable of proof, in the same way that “things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another” is true. In 
both cases, the justification for the belief is the supposed impossi- 
bility of conceiving the opposite. 

It is proposed to show in this essay that the test of the in- 
conceivability of the negation is not here applicable, and moreover 
that every assertion concerning things beyond our experience is 
meaningless. 

In examining the grounds for metaphysical and religious be- 
liefs, it will be best to take the most generalized form of such 
beliefs, on which to make our examination. If we find that the 
nucleus common to all metaphysics and all religion is false; then 
it follows that all elaborations of this nucleus into the various 
systems of belief must also be false. Now, the central point of 
metaphysical belief, as has been already said, is the existence of a 
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power, irrelative to ourselves, but causing the phenomena which we 
see everywhere around us. To denote its freedom from relativity 
we shall call this power “noumenon”; and the most generalized 
metaphysical proposition possible is “a noumenon exists.” This 
statement we now proceed to examine. 

The first criticism to be passed upon it is one originally made 
by Martineau upon Herbert Spencer. We are told in the same 
breath that the noumenon—(1) is absolute, that is to say, that it 
exists out of relation to all phenomena; (2) is the cause of phe- 
nomena, that is to say, that it exists zz relation to them. The very 
facts, the explanation of which is supposed to require the assump- 
tion of an absolute noumenon, are themselves destructive to any 
such conception. But now, when we advance any metaphysical 
proposition, do the words used really convey ideas with them, or 
are they merely words which appear to have a meaning, but have 
not? To answer this question we must advert for a moment to 
the psychology of cognition. 

The essential act in a cognition is the inclusion of an unknown 
thing in a class of known things, such class being constituted by 
their possession in common of some attribute, or set of attributes. 
The cognition, for instance, that something brought into view is 
red, is the reference of this object to that class of objects pre- 
viously experienced, whose common attribute is redness. Now, in 
what consists the cognition that a noumenon exists? What attri- 
bute in common with previously known objects do we here predi- 
cate of the noumenon? We predicate the widest and most univer- 
sal of all attributes—the attribute of existence; we include the 
noumenon in that class of objects which exists, while we exclude 
it from the class of objects (such as ghosts, sea-serpents) which 
do not exist. We thus place it in relation with the 
ordinary objects of which we have experience, and its supposed 
irrelativity disappears. And whatever we may predicate about the 
noumenon thus implies a contradiction of its absoluteness. If, for 
instance, we say that it is unknowable, we are thereby including it 
in one class of things of which we have experience, and excluding 
it from another class (viz., things which are knowable). We not 
only bring the noumenon into relation with things of which we 
have experience, but in saying that it is unknowable we are actually 
asserting knowledge about it—we say that it has an attribute in 
common with these things and not with those. The very name 
noumenon itself is a correlative of the name phenomenon, and 
hence the things denoted are also correlatives. Hence we arrive 
at the conclusion that any metaphysical proposition, such as “a 
noumenon exists,” has no idea in the mind answering to the words 
which are used—to put it shortly, that the whole of metaphysics is 
verbiage. 
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But now how comes it that the belief in some ultra-phenomenal 
power is so universal? How is it that we seem compelled to be- 
lieve that the phenomena existing all around us are caused by 
something quite different, of which we have no comprehension? 
We believe that the reason is not hard to find. 

One of the great truths established by Science is the univer- 
sality of the law of causation; that every set of circumstances is 
caused and conditioned by some other set of circumstances prece- 
dent to it. Now, the evolution of mind consists in the increasing 
correspondence between internal relations and external relations ; 
and in correspondence with the invariable external relation ex- 
pressed in the law of causation, there exists in the mind an indis- 
soluble relation, whereby any circumstance that may occur is re- 
garded as being necessarily caused by something else precedent to 
it. Thus we are compelled to regard everything in our experience 
as having a relation to something else preceding it. Now we come 
to the crux of the argument. The universe itself is considered as 
a whole; it becomes a mental necessity to bring it also into rela- 
tion with something else. But the universe contains everything 
of which we can have experience; and hence the psychological 
necessity of assuming some shadowy form of existence beyond 
experience to function as the missing term in the relation in which 
the universe is the other term. But, as already noticed, the entrance 
into the relation of cause and effect is characteristic only of things 
within our experience ; and to assume it to be necessary, or to be 
possible, in a hypothetical form of existence, unattainable by ex- 
perience, is gratuitous and absurd.! Hence, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that, while our minds are so constituted as to feel the neces- 
sity of postulating some first cause of the universe, the assumption 
of any such cause involves us in inextricable difficulites and absur- 
dities, and is psychologically unsound. We must content ourselves 
with a position of absolute agnosticism, and confess our inability to 
travel beyond the knowledge which is founded upon experience. 
Metaphysics is a denial of the relativity of knowledge; and as 
such the proper scientific attitude towards it is one of contempt. 

Such being the conclusion at which we arrive, it merely re- 
mains to point out an obvious implication, vzz., that the ancient 


I, This argument may, perhaps, be rendered more clear by expressi 
in the form of a syllogism, process of thought through which metaphysic 
beliefs come to be accepted. The syllogism would run as follows :—“All things 
are related (causally) to other things; the universe is a thing, therefore it is 
related (causally) to other things.” This syllogism is logically faultless; and 
yet the conclusion is an absurdity; for the univesre is “all things,” and there- 
fore there is nothing else for it to be related to. Now the major premiss 
expresses a necessary mental relation, evolved in us through experience of the 
corresponding universal objective relation. Hence the above syllogism, in 
which we are compelled to think, drives us upon the assumption of some 
extra-experiental form of existence. 
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controversy of realism v. idealism has been one of words only. The 
question asked is: Are the objects which we see around us really 
and absolutely what they appear to be; or are they the modes in 
which the “ultimate reality ” presents itself to us; or are they of 
purely subjective origin? This question consists of a number of 
words forming a sentence which is quite meaningless, and has no 
idea answering to it. All we can say about the objects around us 
is that, relative to ourselves, they are what they appear to be; and 
any further question as to their “ultimate nature” is but nonsense. 

As all metaphysical discussion in the past has been only a 
clouds of words, all that is necessary for the dissipation of this 
cloud is clearness of exposition and the proper use of words. 


HuGH ELLIOT. 











THE INGREASE OF THE DIOCESAN 
EPISCOPATE : 


A REJOINDER. 


THE paper by Dr. Ayles in the June issue of The Westminster 
Review on the Increase of the Diocesan Episcopate hardly calls for 
serious reply, but to prevent misunderstanding, one would make 
one or two criticisms. The writer states that the number of 
parishes has not been greatly multiplied. This statement is hardly 
correct, as there are about four thousand more parishes 
now than there were at the time of the Reformation. 
He rightly says that “the difficulty of superintending 
a diocese depends much more on its area, and the num- 
ber and accessibility of its parishes, than it does on its popula- 
tion.” It is well to remember that Bishop Lightfoot declared that 
250 was the number of parishes that a Bishop could supervise. 
This would imply that we need about 56 Bishops with dioceses in 
the present day. The diocese of Chichester is spoken of as “an 
ideal diocese.” It it well to bear in mind that it contains about 382 
parishes, with some 540 Priests, and that two Bishops are required 
to work it. Reference is also made to the diocese of Salisbury as 
hardly finding sufficient work for one man todo. This diocese con- 
tains some 490 parishes, and over 700 priests. The Church Times 
of June 7th said, “ The Bishop of Salisbury is endeavouring to visit 
the parishes which have not had an opportunity to see their diocesan 
for a long time,” and refers to one parish “which is only ten miles 
from Salisbury, yet the last recorded visit of a Bishop of the diocese 
was in 1866.” With regard to the references to a suggested divi- 
sion of that diocese some time ago, I would only remark that Dr. 
Ayles is not in possession of the facts. I would only say that the 
correspondence relating to it lies upon my table, and that the inner 
history of it is only known to myself and one or two members of my 
Committee. I should decline any controversy on this point. 
Another point that is raised is that there is a “difficulty in 
finding suitable men, if sees are to be greatly multiplied.” This im- 
plies that we have always had “ suitable men” in the past, and this 
point is entirely open to argument. Is there a difficulty in finding 
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“suitable men” in other parts of the Holy Catholic Church where 
the conditions are other than our own? It all depends on what is our 
ideal of a “suitable man.” There is another point which to my 
mind is infinitely more serious, and that is this: the objection 
which is raised by Dr. Ayles seems almost to limit the power of God 
the Holy Spirit in consecration, and so to have something almost 
of blasphemy about it. I am quite sure that it is not intended, but 
none the less it is there. 


Then again, Dr. Ayles seems to imply that the Bishop of a 
small diocese is “ wasted.” One would only ask: Was Bishop 
Thomas Wilson, of Sodor and Man, “ wasted,” and has not he left 
a deeper mark on the spiritual life of the Church of England than 
many an overworked Bishop of an unwieldy diocese? 


It seems to me that the whole of Dr. Ayles’ paper lacks any 
fundamental principle. Now the Additional Bishoprics Committee 
issued about six months ago a short “Statement of Fundamental 
Principles.” I may mention that before this was passed by the Com- 
mittee it had been submitted to the Bishops of Winchester and of 
Worcester. |The main principles were these :—“ The office of a 
Bishop is ‘primarily paternal,’ he is first and foremost a ‘ Father 
in God’ to both Clergy and Laity. The conditions must therefore 
be such that the fulfilment of that office is possible. To this fulfil- 
ment a closeness of touch is essential. There must be real, effec- 
tive, personal touch between the Bishop and the Clergy and Laity 
committed to his charge. This touch can only be maintained by 
systematic and thorough visitation of the parishes which form the 
diocese. The diocese must therefore be of such a size that this 
visitation is possible. It must be remembered that the catholic 
rule, the normal system, is one Bishop in each diocese. The ‘Suf- 
fragan system’ is therefore an abnormal development, which can at 
the best only be justified by special circumstances in particular 
places. The growth of ‘the Suffragan system’ is a standing wit- 
ness that the diocesan system is in need of re-organisation, and is 
not fulfilling its primitive purpose.” 


This “ Statement ” went on to say, “it is only possible to decide 
where re-organisation is necessary after full and careful enquiry. 
Such enquiry must include an authorised return from the parish 
priest of the date and object of the last visit of the Bishop to the 
individual parish.” 

Now that the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury 
has requested the Archbishop to nominate an authoritative Commit- 
tee to deal with the whole Province, such an enquiry will be held. 
The movement will no longer be amateur, it will be authoritative. 
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The Additional Bishoprics Committee is the only organised at- 
tempt to deal with the question on a wide basis by trying to edu- 
cate public opinion as to the need. It has provided the only literature 
for popular use dealing with the subject. Anyone who would imply 
that it desires either an “ indefinite increase in the number of dioce- 
san Bishops,” or is “ vociferous,” must have little knowledge of the 
members of that Committee or of their aims and ideals. I would only 
remark that the Bishop of Worcester recently referred in the columns 
of The Guardian to“. . the excellent Additional Bishoprics Com- 
mittee, which has valiantly fought on for years without receiving due 
attention.” 

The whole question is one which well deserves careful thought 
and study. Papers on the subject will be sent to any who may care 
to ask for them, free of all charge. 


EDWARD HARDING FIRTH. 














1912. 


THE MIND OF MAN. 


WHATEVER be the manner in which we form ideas, and whatever 
be their motives and inclinations, it is certain that they constitute 
the character of the mind. Some can think clear/y; others can- 
not, and why? Are we not all possessed of that faculty in a greater 
or lesser degree? What, then, determines the scholar and the 
illiterate? It may be that the one has a better memory than his 
fellow-creature to assist him in his work, and that he is better able 
to concentrate his attention upon it, so that his reading and learn- 
ing together assist him in arriving at the true conclusion of things. 
But, surely, the great man has only become great through employ- 
ing and putting this faculty to advantage. He has merely used the 
mind which he always had,—the result being development. But 
on the other hand, how great is the pity as we search into the mind 
of a poor child of toil, whose labours extend from the early dawn 
to the crimson of the setting sun, with no deep reflection above 
that of his daily round and common task; no higher thought 
aroused ; no idea elicited beyond that which is all-sufficient to him, 
which alone determines his life to be used as a machine for others. 
To him the avenues which lead to better things are closed; and 
does not the state of his mind, the height and depth of his intellect 
forbid that he could possibly be anything else? Maybe, he is 
satisfied ; and that of itself is his all-sufficiency ; it is the be-all and 
end-all of his life. “Ignorance,” says Butler, “is one of those in- 
firmities that are insensible, and though it be ever so sick, feels no 
pain, nor want of health.” What is worse for a nation than to see 
its subjects grovelling in the dust of mental apathy; with the mind 
in a state of utter starvation; with that great faculty dried up? It 
reads little, and even that with negligence ; yet presumes to judge 
with precipitation. And what is the result of this mental indiffer- 
ence? A kingdom of darkness, where “ignorance is bliss”; a 
kingdom: which receives an opinion as it does money, because it 
happens to be current. Yet, “’tis folly to be wise,” we are told. 
We adhere far too closely to such epithets. It is when those of 
importance in the educational world thus declaim against the super- 
ficial knowledge in others that no progress is made or enlighten- 
ment given. They need rather to assist with gracious advice than 
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to overwhelm with thoughtless contempt. Man is not the product 
of blind chance, nor ever was; and who shall determine the extent 
and power of his mind? But let it be directed and informed with 
the highest and best of information and learning, and what will be 
the result? To what attainment will it rise? and what national 
benefit will be derived? That is more than anyone can decide. 
On the other hand, let it run adrift at pleasure, wheresoever it will, 
hither and thither, regardless of order or direction, and where and 
when will it stop? “Not at happy Elysian fields, and everlasting 
crowns of victory, earned by silent valour, will this nation arrive ; 
but at precipices, devouring gulfs, if it pause not,” answers Carlyle. 
Yet how few have the real power of thought ; and again, how many 
pass away their time in idle dreams, as scandal-mongers, and 
“active babbling by rote?” Yes, we know all this and more; but 
do we ever consider the cause of it all? How often does it happen 
both here in our own homeland and elsewhere, that material interests 
call for attention ere moral and intellectual are provided for. We 
know the natural flights of man’s mind,—from gain to gain, from 
pleasure to pleasure ; because they are eminently reasonable, and 
conducive to human happiness ;—but to play a part in this world 
with no principle other than a crafty intention to personal profit 
certainly betokens one who is destined to the inferior walks of life. 
Is it not, indeed, true, that it is utterly impossible for ignorant 
persons engaged in a daily struggle for existence to understand 
what is politically wise or politically foolish? What, then, is the 
ideal form for the development of society? Popular power, answers 
one, organised by intellect, influenced by morality, and devoted to 
high and noble aims. But wherein lays the secret of all this? 
“Organised by intellect!” The progress of the human mind, 
whether considered individually in man, or collectively in nation, is 
a very slow one. But every generation makes at least some advance 
above and beyond that which preceded it ; and in this our twentieth 
century, it is a matter of no light importance, for it is an era of 
research and highly scientific advancement which is opening out 
better prospects for the human race. “Pure love of truth,” says , 
the famous Dean Stanley, “ how very rare and yet how very benefi- 
cent! We do not see its merits at once; we do not perceive, , 
perhaps, in this or the next generation how widely happiness is 
increased in the world by the discoveries of men of science, who 
have pursued them simply and solely because they were attracted 
towards them by their single-minded love of what was true.” This 
is, indeed, the dawn of a new era of mental improvement and intel- 
lectual activity. Undoubtedly, our various pursuits after know- 
ledge have by no means arrived at perfection, but one thing is cer- 
tain—progress is being made; the result of which will culminate 
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in progressive changes in both our social and political institutions. 
But why is this so? It is simply because man is using and 
developing that faculty which we call the mind. The instruction 
which it has received has been accompanied with inducements to 
exert i¢s own sphere of mental activity; the result being a genuine 
search for knowledge, a love of truth, and “for that integrity of 
mind which preserves from error,” the pursuit of wisdom, a science 
which investigates the laws of nature in respect of human conduct 
and enlargement of the human understanding and power. And 
what is the end, the true end of all this intellectual cultivation? 
Just this; to give man a perfect knowledge and mastery of him- 
self, that he may be worthy, and not only worthy, but capable of 
being a good subject of his own country, where, by his own per- 
sonal mental activity and enterprise, zeal, enthusiasm and per- 
sonality, he may “ judge according unto right,” for his own welfare, 
and for that of those around him. We know full well the horror 
expressed at the thought “ That one man should die ignorant!” we 
need but to look around. 

Our psychological experts, and not they alone, but others also, 
are beginning to realize more and more, day by day, the marvellous 
powers of man’s mind. The training of the mind, then, particularly 
in children, the strengthening of their will-power, the development 
of their own genius, and the guiding of their mental activity, all of 
which result in personality, are, indeed, subjects which require the 
most carefully thought-out details, which such research can possibly 
expend upon them, and which the highly developed mind of some 
of our present-day thinkers can perform; for it is a most—in fact, 
the most important of social problems. It is a matter of life; not 
only individual, but national. “I call a complete and generous 
education,” says Milton, “that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private and public, 
of peace and war.” 

L. J. BAGGOTT. 











OcToBER. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE MIDLOTHIAN EPISODE. 


The heroics of the Tory press over the result of Midlothian 
are rather amusing—surely the Belfast people who lit bonfires on 
its account have lost what small glimmer of humour they ever 
possessed, for the result indicates unwavering constancy to Home 
Rule. Indeed, the only issue upon which Midlothian has con- 
demned the Government is the Insurance Act, for both the Labour 
and the Unionist candidates expressed hostility to that measure. 
On Home Rule, Free Trade, Franchise Reform, upon every piece 
of legislation at present before Parliament, the result represents a 
vote of confidence in the Government. It is small consolation to 
reflect that this completely bears out the electoral opinions and 
prophecies expressed for twelve months past in these columns. 
For there is no doubt that the loss of Midlothian, even by so small 
a margin as 32, and in a three-cornered contest, is a bad blow to 
the Government’s prestige. We regret it the more as we happen 
to know that, had there been less false confidence on the Liberal 
side, and more hard work on the day of the poll, the seat could 
easily have been kept. Not only had we very few motors—to the 
shame of Liberal car owners—but very ineffective and muddled 
use was made of those we had in some districts. It would be well 
if Liberal agents insisted on strong drink being banished from 
committee rooms on polling day in future. Meantime, Major Hope 
is resplendent in Midlothian plumage—we do not grudge him his 
evident delight, for it is likely to be shortlived. The next election 
will see the Liberal flag once more nailed to the mast in Midlothian. 

A word must be said of the Labour candidature. It would 
never have seen the light of day had it not been for the notorious 
Elibank letter. The candidate was no Socialist at all, but a life- 
long Liberal masquerading all of a sudden under Socialist auspices. 
His campaign was directed by the astutest Labour organisers, and 
was in no degree offensive or extreme. He enjoyed the active 
help of every Labour M.P. of standing, of bands of extraordinarily 
active Suffragettes, with numberless cars to place at his disposal. 
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He was a well known and respected local man, for his whole life in 
close touch with the miners, whose secretary he was. 

Yet, with all these advantages, he only polled 2,400 votes out 
of a total of 16,000 on the roll, over 5,000 of whom are miners. Of 
these 2,400 votes, at least 800 were personal votes, which he would 
have received, whatever his political professions might be; of the 
remainder, at least 800 more were votes given by coal miners to a 
fellow coal miner because he was a coal miner. Altogether, the 
purely Socialist vote did not exceed 500. It would have been much 
greater—indeed, at one time during the contest it stood at a much 
higher potential figure—had the Liberal candidate been contént to 
fight on the ordinary lines of party controversy. From the moment 
he threw the new Land policy into the arena, he started whittling 
down the strength of his Labour opponent. 


THE LAND CAMPAIGN. 


The whole matter of industrial unrest and consequent loss of 
electoral support for the Government, among both working and 
middle classes, is a question of wages. Very few people have 
hitherto realised this. The New Age realised it some twelve 
months ago, and has been trying to impress the elementary fact 
on the Socialist movement ever since, with no very conspicuous 
success. The Land Taxers have got hold of this same simple 
fact, and are rapidly impressing it on the Liberal party. 

We believe their policy, whether or not it be adopted by the 
Cabinet, will sweep the country; what is more, we believe when 
the preliminary report of the Land Enquiry Committee is laid 
before the Cabinet early this month, the Cabinet will adopt it, and 
will sweep the country. Of course, the movement has its faddists 
and unloveable extremists. Mr. Outhwaite is one of these. He 
may have won us Hanley; we are not sure he did not lose us 
Midlothian. A man who bluntly declares his end to be “the taxa- 
tion of landowners into bankruptcy,” and holds out promises that 
all rates will be abolished, all burdens taken from industry, all taxes 
removed from luxuries, is a consummate fool if he believes his own 
words, a consummate knave if he does not. 

The policy of Taxation of Land Values is strong enough to 
dispense with the exaggerations of scatter-brained extremists, 
mono-maniacal single-taxers, and ambitious political adventurers. 
A policy that will force the big estates into the market by playing 
on the undoubted fact that a man will not hold more land than he 
can make a proper use of, if such progressive taxation be put on it 
that it would not pay him to hold it, would not only repeople our 
deserted country districts, and stop the flow of emigration ; it would 
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give an opportunity of reviving British agriculture on a co-opera- 
tive basis, it would solve the problem of unemployment so far as it 
can be solved, and, so doing, would force up the standard of wages 
while enabling the masters, by increased prosperity, to meet the 
increased cost of production. 

There is not a constituency, rural or urban, on the’ electors of 
which such a policy would not have a profound and immediate effect. 
There is not a Socialist candidate in the land who, standing against 
that policy, with his alternative of land nationalisation, would 
secure election. 

What time Mr. Bonar Law has been drafting pompous 
covenants for Ulster, Mr. Lloyd George appears to have built up 
such a Liberal earthwork as is likely to keep out the Tory hosts 
for a good many more years to come. All good progressives, 
whatever be the label they attach to their political coat, will wish 
the new movement well. 


“ VINDEX.” 
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BEATA BEATRIX. 


(‘La gloriosa donna de la mia mente.” 
—DANTE, “La Vita Nuova.”) 


She cometh, she cometh, my Lady cometh. 
By squires escorted, in gallant show. 

O princes and kings, your Lady cometh, 
Bend low, bend low. 


She cometh, she cometh, my Lady cometh. 
The dawn is brighter, more sweet the may ; 

O ladies and queens, your Lady cometh. 
Make way, make way. 


She goeth, she goeth, my Lady goeth; 
The songs grow sadder, the music slow. 
O minstrels and bards, your Lady goeth. 

Sing low, sing low. 


She goeth, she goeth, my Lady goeth; 

Her knights have mounted their chargers grey. 
O liegemen and lords, your Lady goeth. 

Away, away! 


W. F. HARVEY. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


THE DOCTRINE OF PEACE FOR 
THE BETTERMENT OF MEN. 


DURING the eleventh century, when the peasants were struggling 
against the haughty aristocracy, when poor men’s minds knew 
nought but ignorance, and wisdom was entangled in the enveloping 
shrouds of pagan mysticism disguised as Christian truths, the Pope 
exercised, from the security of the pontifical throne, an arbitrary 
power over the clergy and laity alike. Rich and poor shrunk from 
interdicts and excommunications, and the Church grew and 
flourished, punishing any resisting communities by means of 
spiritual devastation and abandonment, which caused men to obey 
with blind submission. And this is entirely in accordance with the 
spirit of the times. Ever since the time when the ancient German 
tribes roamed in the vast forests of Central Europe, a spiritual life 
hereafter had been man’s only ambition. The Alemanni, Suevii, 
and the tribes of the Peucini in general had looked forward to 
their glorious Walhalla with all the ardour of a Papist, and, having 
no contrary doctrines, with more sincerity. And yet, barbarians as 
they were, the ancient warriors of Odin never allowed religion to 
dominate over temporal affairs. Indeed, on the contrary, they 
moulded their polytheistic doctrine to coincide with their every-day 
requirements. In this matter they showed a far greater strength 
of character than was prevalent in the middle ages. But all 
through German history, from Frederick Barbarossa, Rudolph of 
Habsburg, to the present time, we see the legends and superstitions 
of pagan eras re-appearing in the midst of education and spreading 
universal enlightenment, and during the reign of the first-mentioned 
emperor some learned philosophers endeavoured to combine Italian 
scholasticism with German mysticism. The chief of this school was 
Hugh de St. Victoire, whose aim appears to have been to incite 
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his contemporaries to an admiration and complete subservience to 
the Divine Power. Romance and chivalry formed the main basis 
of the doctrine which entirely ignored the Pope and Papal factions. 

Hugh’s Gothic system was based on a triple conception of the 
Deity. Power, wisdom, and goodness formed the Godhead; 
heaven, earth, and hell constituted the universe, while the human 
soul is triple, inasmuch as it is able to freely revert to each of these 
three. He admonished men to gaze in adoration on God, and fight 
their way through life, heroically casting aside those things which 
in any way pertained to either earth or hell. To agree with St. 
Victoire’s requirements one must have a personality similar to that 
of a hero of a fairy tale, and, after all, is mere romance spiritualised. 
It is not, however, entirely devoid of reason and is, exercised 
moderately, capable of producing spiritual benefits. But the in- 
terest in it lies in the fact that these random, theological thoughts 
laid the groundwork of the severance of religious thought from the 
despotism of the ecclesiastical authorities. That such a severance 
was inevitable was perceived when Frederick Barbarossa denounced 
the worship of the saints, and the reviving of paganism, indicated 
by the hanging of pictures in churches and public places of worship, 
and as time went on the licentious habits and dominant power of 
the clergy afforded the lower classes fresh causes for complaint. 
Convents and monasteries multiplied and harboured thousands of 
idle monks and nuns, who wasted their lives in the lap of luxury, 
their wealth being derived from pious persons who had been per- 
suaded to give offerings of money to the Church. 

While the feudal system was in practice a man’s most valuable 
possession was a piece of land, which was generally held in fee of 
some great lord. In later times the system was abused, and the 
landowners exercised an enormous power over the peasants who 
rented the land, for the vassals were obliged to accompany their 
lord in any wars in which he may be serving. Thus, the owner- 
ship of land meant power, not only in money, but in troops, and 
religion was considered so necessary during the Middle Ages that 
it was actually made marketable, and a knight who had casually 
employed his power in committing wanton crimes gave his land to a 
neighbouring monastery in return for a place in heaven. And the 
Church grew and flourished, sinned, domineered, rose to a dazzling 
height of splendour, and finally succumbed, and, as far as I can see. 
the Protestant Church is at present succumbing, owing to Atheism 
coinciding better with civilisation, and the lack of that spirit of 
heroic devotion which characterised Hugh de St. Victoire’s cheva- 
leresque doctrine. 

This power of the Church grew to such an extent that Bishops 
and Abbots became knights, and the intestine feuds from which 
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Germany was never wholly free originated more in the ambitious 
encroachments of warlike ecclesiastics than the revengeful natures 
of the laity, and as Germany offered, at this time, greater opposition 
to Rome than any other Empire, these feuds were encouraged by 
the Pope, who saw in them his only chance of a lengthy reign of 
universal might. As may be easily conjectured, any sect which 
applied themselves to opening the eyes of the common people to 
the true state of affairs was immediately placed under an interdict, 
and all its members stigmatised as heretics. But there were not 
wanting men brave enough to dare even burning at the stake for a 
common cause. Papacy held France secure, and feared only Ger- 
many, and was allowed to exist in power as long as it did by the 
German national character. If England had had the power of 
Germany at this time Papacy would have fallen years before the 
Reformation. Leaders were not wanting to throw off the spiritual 
yoke. For centuries Italy formed a part of the German Empire. 
Many times German Emperors have crossed the Alps and humbled 
Italy and the Pope. But nothing decided the fate of Roman 
Catholicism when it was in their power to do as they wished. It 
has been said that Englishmen never stir of their own accord in a 
common cause. They remain in useless apathy until they have a 
great leader, then they move the world. If this had been true of 
Germany the Pope would have trembled at its name. But here, 
men are imbued with an independent spirit, but instead of being 
independent in unity, they remained independent individually, and 
division effects nothing. There are always great men, but great 
men must have great times, and the two must coincide. This is 
how history is made. 


Whether Hugh de St. Victoire’s doctrine was right or wrong 
it shared the fate of other original theories which aimed at the 
overthrow of the Pope. It was too complex for the burghers and 
peasantry, and too daring for the learned nobility, the majority of 
whom were petty Papal tools used in the furtherance of those evil 
designs which justly gained for the Pope and Papal Christianity 
that fierce enmity of the commoners which gave birth to the 
Reformation. 










Was Hugh’s conception of the Godhead correct? There can- 
not be many faults found. To take the simplest construction of the 
word God, we find that it is merely something that is beyond the 
grasp of man’s intellect. In the olden days of polytheism every 
quality, good or bad, had its god. Goodness seems to be a god’s 
chief attribute. A man can clearly comprehend goodness so far 
as that it is an excellent disposition. But the marvellous, super- 
natural element is unearthed when one endeavours to unravel the 
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mystery of its origin. A good temper is not dependable upon en- 
vironment and circumstance, and a bad temper can be transformed, 
surrounded by the most unfavourable conditions. It all rests upon 
the subject’s will-power. And there, again, man is at a loss to 
understand will-power. Let two or three philosophers give their 
definitions of will-power and the diversity of opinion is amazing. 
One is lost in these unfathomed depths of human lore, therefore 
we relax our vain grandeur and bend the knee. We conclude that 
goodness must belong to the gods. The greater the ignorance, 
then, of a man, the greater the number of his gods, and as know- 
ledge increased so polytheism decreased, and vice versé. Chris- 
tianity spread the value of monotheism, pure and simple, and struck 
root in the people’s hearts. Then the feudal system formed a 
means of stunting the power of the people, and those who were 
possessed of power managed to stunt men’s intellectual capacity as 
well, and being ignorant, the pure religion of Christendom became 
defiled, inasmuch as men worshipped saints. 


All good virtues may be said to be implied in Hugh’s triple 
concept of the One Great God, advanced by Christianity. A god 
must be good to be superior to men. He must be powerful to rule 
and judge men; and he must be wise to know and utilise correctly 
the advantages and virtues of power and goodness. As for the 
existence of a god, nobody knows aught of supernatural things, 
therefore men ought to say nothing. When any man can explain 
how it is that he is able to converse with himself, how it is that he 
is conscious of himself, and how it is that a man is unable to per- 
ceive other workings of the brain, and understand life in himself, 
then that man may claim to condemn supernaturals as mere sophis- 
tries. But man was always foolish. To say there is not a god 
when it has never been proved that there is, and to say there is a 
god when it has never been proved that it is false are both equally 
futile, and men jostle one another, and hurl anathemas at opposite 
creeds, while the staunchest Christians could never explain how it 
is that he knows, as he upholds, that there is a god. He cries, 
“Seek and ye shall find.” We seek, but we cannot find. He cries 
again, if ye desire God ye shall find Him, but few men desire Him 
in that spirit conducive to a productive search. To desire a god 
one must not be a believer in a god. That is an axiom. If neces- 
sary, one must be an Atheist, desire, and seek for proof, and from 
that search the true seeker will emerge triumphant. He will have 
found his god. 


Whether Hugh de St. Victoire’s theory was correct or 
erroneous, it had for its main object the promotion of a spirit of 
devotion among men in general. It taught the public that they 
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must win their desires by sheer force, energy, and perseverance, 
and it also demonstrated to servile multitudes the possibility of 
genuine religion without the despotism of the Romish Church. 
These important facts are also true of modern men’s attitude in 
politics. The public require a devoted leader to inspire them with 
ardour and zeal, and teach them the true way to prosperity. All 
self-interests must be forgotten. Rich and poor alike must band 
together to shake off the tyranny which is causing so much misery 
and starvation to-day. Let us review the situation of the human 
race at the present time, and see how it may be permanently 
improved. 

There is no need to dwell on the well known fact that the 
country is extremely unsettled. Injustice and class inequalities are 
becoming more obvious, whilst Socialism is slowly but surely being 
grafted into the working man’s very being. The human mind has 
undergone numerous phases of evolution, but the most astonishing 
fault into which it has fallen is the idea that capital can be domi- 
neered and commandeered by the word of Parliament, which is 
never entirely devoid of capitalists as members. The pre- 
eminently democratic remedy for poverty is a step towards Repub- 
licanism, or, in other words, its practice will affect a transformation 
from a country with a royal king to one with a civilian monarch. 
A change of rulers, nothing more. But let us see what the 
nationalisation of capital will involve. 

In the event of the Government taking over all enterprises 
which require capital, the question would naturally arise: Would 
the Government be able to manage these numerous concerns as 
profitably as the former managers and owners, whose lives had been 
spent in the midst of their business? At any rate, all risk would 
necessarily be run by the people, and all profit would benefit, not 
the people directly, but the Government Exchequer, because to all 
intents and purposes the Government, and the Government alone, 
would be the sole legal owners ; and this profit would be expended 
on such expenses as battleships, army pay, etc., which would not 
diminish under Socialism. The upkeep of the Government would 
be the same, if not more, and the Exchequer could not possibly 
sustain the payment of the wages of all their companies’ employees, 
for even if half the concerns were successful, some are certain to 
become unprofitable under the indifferent management which would 
consequently ensue on the dispossessing of the rightful owners, and 
the scheme would not alleviate the sufferings of the working man 
to the extent the Socialist believes. Socialism will abolish invest- 
ment. All money must be earned, yet the mass of the people 
desire, under Socialism, to profit by commandeering the huge busi- 
nesses and fortunes amassed by capitalists in the main, by dint of 
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labour, perseverance, and extraordinary brain-power. Under such 
a law application to labour, genius in business, and perspicacity 
would all disappear or fall into disuse. Men possessing these 
talents would utilise them more willingly for their own benefit than 
when compelled to be employed by the State. Capital is formed 
in the first place by investments, and if the latter are abolished, 
investors will demand the re-imbursement of their money, and after 
this has, in the course of justice, been effected, what is the amount 
of the nationalised capital ? 

The application of Socialism for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the working man would be unjust to those who are 
leading independent lives at the present day. Men are too apt to 
accept favourable theories; favourable, that is, to their own cause, 
and this fact is entirely due to the system of party politics under 
which a politician exists only for his party and its adherents. The 
working man correctly states that his wages are not sufficient to 
enable him to live decently. The Socialist immediately says what 
is required must be supplied by the rich, who are to blame for 
poverty, and under his Government all shall earn their 
money. This is where’ the unjust part lies. No man 
can help how or where they were born, and a man 
who, from his birth, has been brought up to be independent, 
could not work for his living with such a degree of success as those 
reared solely for work, and to take money from such a man 
and thus force him to work in the midst of the existing skilled 
competition under these disadvantages would be the height of in- 
justice. But study the lives of the rich aristocracy, their modes of 
living, and the general result, and then consider who is better off 
in the end, the dyspeptic rich or the healthy working man. That 
some rich men do monopolise money and refuse to relieve the poor 
is unquestionably true, but why should the innocent suffer for the 
guilty? All men are not alike. If one had three kett'es, two 
dirty, one bright and clean; one would not throw all three away 
to improve the look of one’s kitchen. Besides, choking it with 
cream is an expensive way of killing a cat, when cheaper and more 
effective methods may be put into practice. 

The main cause which has brought about the present existing 
prejudice which the poorer classes have for the rich is a growing 
discontent, apparent in all trades, originating in a supposed diminu- 
tion of wages. If the present wages, then, are insufficient for 
decent living, a “living wage” would necessarily be greater, and if 
this was established by law of Parliament, the owners of large 
firms, large employers of labour, as well as petty traders, would 
either raise the prices of the commodities they produce, or regain 
the money paid in raised wages by selling inferior articles for the 
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same price at which they sold the perfect article previous to the 
new law ; and such a mode of reimbursement could not be prevented 
by any legal action, because laws and Acts of Parliament never 
have, and never will, fix either normal or market values of 
commodities. 


But let us suppose all firms be nationalised. How could the 
Government, after returning to investors the money they had in- 
vested, a course imperative under Socialism, afford to raise all men’s 
wages without raising the prices of commodities? And if food is 
dearer, what is the value of the increase in the wages? There are 
two ways of doing everything, the right and the wrong, and it is a 
human peculiarity to embrace the wrong before perceiving the night. 
To increase where diminution exists capital is necessary. Without 
investment how can capital exist? And without interest how can 
investment prosper? Without capital, progress is stopped, and 
even if capital is controlled by the Government without the aid of 
the Stock Exchange how will endless drafts upon it be replaced 
save either by taxation or increase in the price of products. One 
would have thought that Government expenses and expenditure 
were too well known to allow men to imagine that the State could 
control capital more economically than individuals who are con- 
trollers of wealth, because of their business aptitude, and not by 
reason of political ardour and the cultivation of the ever-growing 
prejudice against the rich. To raise men’s wages means a con- 
tinual draft upon the rich, which would be eventually replaced at 
the expense of the working man. Capital cannot be domineered, 
whether held by individuals or by the State, and money taken from 
it must be replaced, or ruin follows. Money rules all things. 


The present method of dealing with these money troubles is 
“ striking,” a method which is supposed to demonstrate how useless 
is capital without the working man, and, at the same time, shows 
more clearly, in the after effects, how helpless are the common 
people when they fail to co-operate with the capitalists. Men 
strike, and in some cases obtain higher wages. Peace is thus re- 
stored, and capital avenges the affront by reducing men who were 
ringleaders, or were otherwise notorious during the labour dis- 
turbances, to ranks which command less wages. Another mode of 
vengeance is the raising of the price of food which, during and 
after any strike, independent of any action on the part of the 
capitalists, inevitably tends to become higher, and men find, after 
some time, that their wages after the forced rise, are not capable of 
coping with the prices of the dear commodities on the market, and 
once more a “living wage” is demanded, with the recurrence of 
this cycle of events. Nationalisation of capital would prevent 
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strikes because, if dear food did not follow, there would ensue 
taxation to make up the deficit, and one cannot strike against taxes. 
Strikes would cease, discontent would increase. As a matter of 
fact, existing wages, which are too low, are due to former strikes 
and industrial depressions in the past. 


As this last fact is true, and as I have shown that the adoption 
of Socialism will not better the existing state of affairs, it remains 
for us to discover why, in the first place, wages were too low. The 
way of studying or criticising a nation is by reviewing its history. 
If we look back on the history of the working man we find that 
that which suffices for a dinner for a modern labourer would-have 
been an almost incomprehensible feast to ancient serfs of the 
Middle Ages. Men, even a few years ago, lived cheaper than they 
do to-day, and on this fact lies the cause of the strikes, industrial 
depressions, labour unrest, and subsequent Socialistic doctrines. A 
man’s wants increase with his income, yet, instead of lessening 
their wants, men endeavour to increase their incomes, with the 
result that their wants cost them more; therefore, as all attempts 
to raise wages either lessen the quality of commodities, 
or raise the price of “commodities, we must leave capital 
severely alone. Circumstances and environment affect all 
things ; then, when we ask what is the circumstance which affects 
wages, which turns a “living wage” into a “starvation wage,” 
there is only one direct answer—the price of food. To alter the 
effect we must alter the cause or circumstance. With dear food 25 
shillings a week would go as far as £1 with cheap food; thus, by 
retaining existing wages and lessening considerably the price of 
food we arrive at a more substantial and desirable result than if we 
followed the law of the Socialist by thwarting the supposed greed 
of riches, which men imagine is inherent in wealth, but, as a 
matter of fact, the love of money is not the cause of poverty, 
neither the reason of the cost of food; but the ambition of the 
States which are ruled to-day by democratic parliaments and civilian 
ministers, all given authority by the worker’s votes. Thus, the 
public are responsible for their own misery, and only the entire 
prevention of this ambition will have any effect towards the better- 
ment of social affairs. 


We have thus brought the result of poverty down to the price 
of food, which might be cheaper than the lowest price possible 
under the present Government by removing obstacles which are 
now present. The chief, almost unvarying, cause which fixes the 
price of food at a higher standard than is correct is the constant 
enforcing of port rates, duties, etc. This being the case, these 
obstacles must be removed. It will be argued that they protect 
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the country, and, by reason of the encroachments of the foreigner, 
are essential to all countries. And this is perfectly correct. But 
nothing is impossible to a man when he decides to accomplish a 
great object. I am fully aware that my theory, not only being to 
a high extent Utopian, will bring strong criticism upon me, yet I 
am convinced that it is the only way whereby a permanent progress 
may be affected in the betterment of mankind—not the English 
working man alone, not the English rich alone, but the whole mass 
of men upon the globe. I may be flying too high in my imagina- 
tions. I may be construing the effects of politics erroneously, but 
the promoter of an original idea never puts forward his theory in 
perfection. He merely puts forward the main principle, which is 
afterwards moulded to suit all requirements. I will, however, to 
the best of my ability, be exact, and only state a fact where truths 
form a firm basis. 


Now let us see, then, why duties on imports and exports can- 
not, according to present-day ideas, be abolished. The ambition 
and schemes of the foreigner from time to time cause the access 
of aliens to the country to be extremely undesirable, also, as foreign 
communities tax our exports we must, in our own interests, protect 
ourselves by taxing their exports. Now that England is surely 
growing more and more democratic, more Socialistic in ideas and 
diplomacy, the foreigner, to whom England is comparatively easy 
of access, is not only more disliked in politics, but feared because, ' 
as he prevents by heavy taxes all access into his country, he 
threatens to overwhelm England’s power. Yet, in spite of the 
political utility of duties on imports and exports, the permanent 
way, disregarding for the time natural disadvantages, disasters, and 
elemental calamities, of cheapening food is their entire abolition, 
and as the ambition and schemes of the State demand their main- 
tenance, these designs must be effectually prevented by the aboli- 
tion of States, not of monarchical rule, but independent States, 
Kingdoms, Republics, and Empires in general. To ensure peace 
by treaty, either for a number of years or for all time, is not suffi- 
cient. Treaties have been and may be broken, and when action is 
taken for the permanent betterment of all living humans, it must 
be final and conclusive, although, perhaps, drastic. No half-and- 
half measures can be tolerated when the welfare of all living 
humans is at stake. The whole world must act in harmonious con- 
cert, and affect that which will benefit rich and poor, English or 
alien, black or white, alike. 


To effect this grand objective there is only one method. All 
States and independent Governments must federate into one vast 
community, to be ruled, through the medium of local diets, coun- 
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cils, etc., by a Parliament the members of which are to be drawn 
from the present National Parliaments. As for the fates of the 
kings and ruling royalty they could form a separate chamber corre- 
sponding to the House of Lords. 


The chief and most direct effect this arrangement would have 
would be the entire disuse of all things military and naval. War- 
fare would not be required save for operation in uncivilised parts 
of the world) Thus, the enormous amounts spent yearly in 
countries’ defences would be saved, and, as all States would be 
amalgamated, as it were, this vast sum of money would flow into 
one coffer. Soldiers and sailors would, however, be thrown out of 
employment, but such bodies as the police, fire brigades, etc., would 
receive some, the mercantile marine, and numerous civilian occupa- 
tions would require many more men owing to the expansion of 
industry. Unemployment would not be so frequent as now. This 
enormous expenditure rendered unnecessary would repay, practic- 
ally, the loss of the duties which would be abolished, independent 
of the increase in commerce and industry in general which would 
follow the emancipation of trade. Taxes would decrease, and, the 
cost of the production of commodities being less, the prices would 
fall, and the “ starvation wage” of to-day would become more than 
a living wage. Capital would not have the limitation of the rates 
of Foreign Exchange. Nothing will be foreign. Everyone could 
be content. The scheme produces more than triple of what it 
destroys. The very increase in industry, not only in England, but 
all over the world, would give employment to the hordes of un- 
employed to-day. And even if, as is most unlikely, taxation was 
required, it would be immeasurably lightened by the whole world 
sharing alike. 

Can Socialism offer such blessings as these? Why be national 
and fight? Fighting is bestial. Be national and fall, or be inter- 
national and progress. Man must soon choose. 


By the entire abolition of port rates and duties on imports and 
exports, all products required for the production of food, machinery, 
etc., would be obtained cheaper. This considerably affects the 
price of the commodity which, however, can also be transported 
without any payment being made to the State. Thus, food will 
practically be half the price it is to-day. This would cause complete 
contentment, and strikes and labour disturbances would not be re- 
quired, and their absence would tend to fix the price of food at a 
low standard, thus creating a cycle of events which react one upon 
another. 

Now that we are dealing with food we find that the system 
could not prevent the fluctuations of food prices by reason of natural 
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causes. That is beyond man. But he can provide for them, and, 
after due consideration, I conceived a method. Every politico- 
economist has heard of the tabular standard for deferred payments, 
and why should not a similar system be adopted with regard to 
wages? The peace theory would cheapen food under ordinary 
circumstances. Fix wages at a reasonable amount per man based 
upon the average price of food, then, as this price rises or falls, so 
let wages correspond. This would be fair on the one hand to the 
employer and to the employee on the other, and would, in times 
of dearth, reduce starvation to a minimum of risk at the expense 
of the rich, who would, however, be reimbursed during times of 
plenty when wages would be less in amount. 


This forms the peace theory for the permanent betterment of 
mankind in general. It consists entirely of facts unobliterated by 
any encomiums, and even the uneducated may easily judge for him- 
self between peace and war. When war is thus prevented we shall 
begin to realise the true sentiments of Christianity. “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, that ye bear love one 
to another.” 


PERCY A. CLARKE. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


The Smithsonian Institution has now published thirteen mono- 
graphs, recording the results of the Biological Survey of the Panama 
Canal Zone. The two latest of these deal with “New Species of 
Landshells,”! and “New Diptera.”2 Neither of these papers can 
be considered of general interest; but the object of the survey, 
which was undertaken to place on record the present species in- 
habiting the Panama Canal zone, before the disturbances due to 
the traffic take place, is one with which all must sympathise. It is 
to be regretted that the same enterprise has not been shown by 
our Colonial Office in the numerous cases where territories have 
been opened up. We even find the Smithsonian Institution ex- 
ploring our own colonies, and one of their recent publications deals 
with “New Rodents from British East Africa.”3 Most of the 
animals described are small, and belong to the families of rats and 
mice ; but two new species of hares have been found. 


A Report of great interest, especially on account of the excel- 
lent illustrations, is that on the “Expeditions Organised by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1910 and 1911."4 Two of these expedi- 
tions dealt with British territory, in Canada, and the discoveries 
of Dr. C. D. Walcott, Secretary of the Institution, have greatly 
extended our knowledge of Cambrian and pre-Cambrian life. 
Journeys in Peru, Mexico, and the Argentine Republic have thrown 
light upon the past of the human race on the American continent. 


A “Bibliography of the Geology and Mineralogy of Tin,”5 will 
be found most useful to those interested in a metal which is so 
indispensable to us, and the supplies of which are not equal to the 


1. ‘New Species of Landshells from the Panama Canal Zone.” By W. H. Hall. 
Washington : Smithsonian Institution, 1912. 

2. ‘*New Diptera from Panama.” By J. R. Malloch. Washington : Smithsonian 
Institution, 1912. ; 

} ‘¢New Rodents from British East Africa.” By E. Heller, Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution, 1912. 

. ‘Expeditions Organised cr Participated in by the Smithsonian Institution in 

1910 and 1911.” Washington: Smithsonian Institution, 1912. 

5. ‘* Bibliography of the Geology and Mineralogy of Tin.” By F. L. Hess and 
Eva Hess. Washington; Smithsonian Institution, 1912. 
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demand. The recent visit of Scientific and Technical Societies to 
Cornwall called attention to the enormous possibilities of the tin- 
producing industry in that county, which formerly used to supply 
the greater part of the world with a metal that will soon become a 
precious one. 


f | Metallurgists will welcome Part III. of the catalogue of works 

| on “The Mineral Industries in the Library of the Patent Office.”6 
' Of handy size and low price, these subject lists reflect great credit 
on their compilers, and have saved us many a weary search when 
looking for special information. 


Of all the products of the country there are none about which 
the general public know so little as honey and wax. Some of the 
mixtures sold as honey are not only disagreeable in taste ; but even 
injurious to those who consume them. Those who wish to secure 
definite and authentic information upon this excellent article of 
food should consult a work that has recently appeared from the 
pen—and camera—of Mr. W. Herrod, Secretary to the British 
Beekeepers’ Association.” Sound, practical advice, accompanied 
by excellent explanatory illustrations, will be found here by all who 
are interested in bees, as every dweller in the country should be. 








THEOLOGY. 


The Rev. D. H. A. Major, Rector of Copgrove, has, in “ The 
Gospel of Freedom,” taking for his text the striking lines of a 
Bishop of Carlisle :— 


The more complex the Creed, 
The more it obscures the Christ. 


appeals for Christianity upon its moral, social, and spiritual aspects, 
while denying its miraculous origin. As the editor of The Modern 
Churchman, Mr. Major may be accepted as a recognised exponent, 
if not protagonist of Modernism in the Church of England. The 
Modern Churchman, he lays down, “is not simply a Churchman 
with modern views, but one who believes he has in consequence a 





6. ‘* Subject List of Works on Mineral Industries in the Library of the Patent 
Office.” Patent Office, London, 1912. 
7. “Producing, Preparing, Exhibiting and Judging Bee Produce.” By W. 
Herrod. ‘British Bee Journal ” Office, London, & ° ' 
- t. “The Gospel of Freedom.” By D. H. A. Major,M.A, London: T. Fisher 
nwin. 
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special duty to the Church. That duty is to enable her to adapt 
her teaching and organisation and methods to the conditions of 
modern life.” He treats this subject under the following six head- 
ings, vzz., Signs of the Times ; Dogmas, how to treat it; Theologi- 
cal Re-adjustment; The Interpretation of the Bible; Science of 
Religion and the Religion of the Future ; The Call of Faith. It is 
one of the not least remarkable “signs of the times,” that this 
nationalising work should have emanated from the Vice-Principal 
of a clerical college. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In “ Henry Demarest Lloyd,”! we have a lengthy biography by 
Mr. Caro Lloyd of one who, though little known on this side of the 
Atlantic, played in his time a leading part in the political and 
religious life of America. He was born in 1847, in New York City ; 
his father was a Minister of the Reformed Dutch Church. On his 
father’s side he claimed descent from Goffe, one of the regicides 
who decided the death of Charles I. The preaching of Henry 
Ward Beecher seems to have made some impression on his youthful 
mind, but he drifted into a reverent agnosticism, and finally rested 
in that bizarre philosophy of the evolution of God by man which is 
described in the “ Confession” of Maxim Gorky. From a journalist 
he rose to be editor of the Daily News, of Chicago, and after- 
wards joined the staff of The Tribune of that city. He started 
there a Sunday Lecture Society, from which theological discussions 
were strictly excluded. The American Labour Movement was then 
struggling into existence, and Lloyd was the first to denounce the 
crying evil of Trusts. He girded against the methods by which the 
Vanderbilts, Goulds, Fields, Rockefellers, Mackays and other mono- 
polists heaped up enormous fortunes by methods, not of creation 
of wealth, but by a redistribution of the wealth of the masses. It 
was his aim to arouse the “ new conscience ” against the tyranny of 
capital, by which men without consciences were controlling the liber- 
ties of the American markets, and threatening, if unchecked, to con- 
trol all other American liberties. Among Lloyd’s friends were 
Stepniak, William Morris, and Professor Bryce. He defended with 
consummate ability the Chicago anarchists who were executed in 
1887. To the Encyclopedia Britannica he contributed the article 
on Anarchism in America. He was, moreover, the first to give to the 
people the full story of Spring Valley Coalfield, where, when the 


1. ‘“ Henry Demarest Lloyd.” ByCaroLloyd. 2vols. London: G. P. Putnam’s 
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lock-out came, 5,000 workers with their wives and families battled 
against death by starvation. In 1903 he protested against the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty with Russia by which the safety of political 
refugees was endangered. Lloyd favoured the Co-operative Move- 
ment, but insisted on the necessity of differentiating it from the 
English system. The democratic policy of New Zealand found in 
him a warm defender. These two stately volumes are beautifully 
illustrated, and constitute a minute record of a strenuous publicist 
who deserved well of his country. 


The author of “ Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III.,”2 which has 
been adequately translated by Mr. A. R. Allinson, died some years 
ago in Alsace. Although, for some reason or other, he chose to 
publish his work under the pseudonym of Baron d’Ambés, his real 
name is no secret to diplomatists of the generation that is now fast 
passing away. The Baron first made the acquaintance of the future 
Emperor when a mere youth at his Swiss home, the Chateau of 
Avenaberg, when he was living in exile with his mother Queen 
Hortense of Holland. The death of the Duke of Reichstadt in 
1832 made the putative son of King Louis of Holland and his 
notoriously immoral consort the representative of the Napoleonic 
dynasty. The Baron discusses at considerable length the question 
whether Louis was not actually the son of Napoleon I., Hortense’s 
father-in-law, and adduces some startling evidence in favour of his 
theory. From his youth to the end of his days Louis was extremely 
kind-hearted. On one occasion he returned home shoeless and in 
his shirt sleeves, through snow and mud after having given his shoes 
to one child and his coat to another. In Italy Louis became a 
Carbonaro, and his brother, we now learn for the first time, was 
assassinated because he refused to march straight on Rome. Indeed 
these Memoirs throw some fresh light on nearly every important 
event in the life of Napoleon from the time when he was a stripling 
down to his death at Chislehurst. These handsome volumes are 
fully illustrated. 


In “Godoy, the Queen’s Favourite,”3 by Mr. Edmund B. d’Au- 
vergne, we have at last an adequate biography of one of the most 
remarkable statesmen that Spain ever possessed. Manuel Godoy 
came from Castuera in Estremadura, and held descent from a Gali- 
cian knight who did yeoman service for King Sancho el Deseado in 
the middle of the XII. century. Godoy’s father was a poor and 
proud militia colonel. The subject of this monograph was born in 
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1767, at Badajoz, and owed his first introduction to the Spanish Court 
to a camarista who fell in love with his handsome face. He joined 
the Garde de Corps at the Court of Charles III. The Prince of the 
Asturias, then in his fortieth year, delighted in the ruder mechanical 
arts, was an excellent carpenter and plumber, but most of all he 
was fond of slaughtering beasts of the chase. The Prince’s wife, a 
daughter of his father’s brother, the Duke of Parma, was a sensual, 
coarse-fibred woman who deceived her husband with impunity. 
She had, by the teachings of Condillac, been indoctrinated with 
anti-Christian views. In some respects she was not unlike 
Catherine II. of Russia. At the age of twenty Godoy wormed his 
way into the affections of this woman who was sixteen or seventeen 
years his senior. Her husband, who subsequently became Charles 
IV. was a mere puppet in the hands of this adventurer, who found 
his opportunity in the French Revolution. When twenty-five years 
of age Godoy was entrusted with the government, and held, for 
twenty years, France at bay. He proposed to reconciliate the 
French Republicans and then intercede for the deposed monarch 
Louis XVI. Peace was secured between France and Spain by the 
Treaty of Bale. Godoy gained for himself thereby the title of 
“Prince of the Peace.” Among his other services to Spain may be 
reckoned his having cut the claws of the Inquisition. Overthrown 
by the intrigue of the heir-apparent, Godoy survived his fall for 
forty-four years of poverty and obscurity, loyal to his exiled sove- 
reign to the last. Louis Philippe settled on him a pension of 
#200. He died in 1851, and was buried in Pére Luchaise. This 
well-illustrated volume is a valuable contribution to history, the out- 
come of research, and not a mere clever piece of bookmaking. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In “ The Outpost of Eternity,”1 by Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, Billy, 
now Lord Thoresby, returns to England after an absence of twenty- 
three years, for the most part ill-spent. He is sure of a welcome 
from his friend, Tony Okehampton—“a good chap, a white chap” 
—of whom he had borrowed £500. To his horror he finds Tony 
sotting in‘a village pothouse, hobnobbing with boors, and Quennor, 
his ancestral Jacobean mansion in Bucks., dirty and dilapidated, the 
family portraits riddled with shot. Drusilla, Tony’s handsome, 
vicious wife, herself a morphimaniac, had succeeded in her design 
of degrading her husband. Harry and Dick—the names by which 


1. ‘The Outpost of Eternity.”” By Cosmo Hamilton. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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Tony’s lovely daughters were called—had been suffered to grow up 
in a godforsaken way, fought each other on occasion, and generally 
ran wild. Harry, without sense of shame, actually asked Billy to 
take her with him to London. A few days afterwards the mort- 
gagees foreclosed, and Quennor was sold, with all its contents. 
Tony had seen Harry emerging from Billy’s bedroom, whereupon 
he proceeded to blackmail his friend to the tune of a thousand a 
year. Tony throws off his rusticity, furnishes lavishly a flat in a 
fashionable quarter of London, and becomes once more a well- 
dressed man. He takes pains to conceal his whereabouts from his 
wife. Dick, who had first sought refuge with her paternal aunt, 
makes the acquaintance of Sub-Lieut. the Hon. Jack Calverly 
Easton, R.N., a fine, honourable young fellow—and the pair soon 
fall in love with each other. He is, however, called away on ser- 
vice, and Dick goes to live with her father, while fulfilling an 
engagement at a London theatre, where her beauty scarcely makes 
up for her lack of training. The illegitimate son of an Indian by 
a French actress sets about seducing her. Her sister had already 
succumbed to the evil influence of her mother. When Dick dis- 
covered that her father lived by blackmailing Billy, she proposes 
marriage to him, at her mother’s instigation. This, combined with 
her reckless conduct with the Black Prince, goes near to breaking 
Jack’s heart. The dénouement is cleverly managed. This is a 
strikingly original and powerful story, and we shall be surprised if it 
fails to be reckoned among the very best of this autumn season. 


In “ Good-bye” to “ Told by the Ayah,”2 Mr. Advena Hearle, 
in speaking of the nine tales which form this collection, says: 
“Much there was about them that was full of youth, and yet age- 
old,—as we little human folk account things ancient ; even the old 
Eastern tales I have tried so feebly to transcribe with my Western 
pen—these have linked age and youth together for years un- 
counted, as generation after generation has passed them on in the 
same way in which they were told by the Ayah.” We cannot at- 
tempt to deal with these strange and haunting stories which Mr. 
Hearle tells with an inimitable grace and maivefé which must win 
for them a multitude of readers, both old and young. As a con- 
tribution to folk-lore they are invaluable. The vocabulary of 
native and other terms will be found useful to such as are not 
Anglo-Indians. We cordially wish this booklet all the success it 
deserves. 


We do not believe that Mrs. Gertie S. Wentworth-James is 
capable of writing a dull, conventional story, even if she were so ill- 
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advised as to attempt the task. Her plots are original, even dar- 
ing, but she contrives to keep her treatment within the bounds of 
propriety. “The Escort,”8 her latest story, is very much up-to- 
date, and yet the air-man—now, it would seem, an inevitable in- 
gredient in fiction—happily, does not figure in it. The “nuts,” 
however, loom largely, and Mrs. Wentworth-James treats us to a 
careful psychological study of these parasites of the “smart set,” 
who are an unlovely development of the “ mashers,” with these 
differences, viz.: they are spongers on frisky matrons, and are en- 
dowed with business instincts which make them potential black- 
mailers. Mrs. Eva Shulesmith, Captain Shulesmith’s grass widow, 
has had a succession of “nuts” for escorts, and found them an 
expensive luxury. Just about this time, Pauline Vaubro, an actress 
who has returned from a long touring engagement in the Colonies, 
finding herself stranded for the wherewithal to live, nearly succumbs 
to the temptations held out to her by Robert Weinberger, but is 
saved by the offer to masquerade as a “nut,” and, as such, dance 
attendance on Mrs. Shulesmith. Here follow a series of awkward 
situations, including an engagement to marry the horse-faced 
daughter of a City knight. Dr. Dennis Arberry and she fall in love 
with each other. He had long previously discovered her sex, but 
kept the knowledge to himself. The climax is reached by the 
sudden return of Captain Shulesmith from West Africa, in conse- 
quence of an anonymous letter reflecting on his wife’s character. 


In “ To Love and to Cherish,”4 by Miss E. A. Rowlands, Lady 
Elizabeth Merries, a society beauty of the haughtiest type, meets, 
under romantic circumstances, Ogilvy Dunscombe, a rising barrister, 
falls in love with him, but rejects his suit on the grounds that his 
maternal uncle had been a butler in her family. To please her 
father, she shortly afterwards marries Lord Roderick Carston, a 
mean bully who, by his wild-cat speculations, involves in ruin every- 
one connected with him. To the relief of his long-suffering wife, 
he is eventually strangled by one of his victims. There is poignant 
tragedy in the suicide of the young officer whom Carston had re- 
duced to bankruptcy. The general gloom of the story is, however, 
lightened by the love of Richie Cuthbert, the Rector’s daughter, for 
Jack Dudley. “To Love and to Cherish” points a moral at lov2- 
less marriages. 

In “Love and Pride,”5 by Mr. Malcolm Morgan, Gordon, the 
new Rector of a country parish, falls in love, at first sight, with 
Jess Gaythorne, the putative daughter of Squire Brereton’s trainer, 


3. ‘The Escort.” By Gertie S. Wentworth.James, London: Everett and Co. 
4. ‘*To Love andto Cherish.” By Effie Adelaide Rowlands, London; Everett 
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herself an intrepid rider and breaker-in of horses. The girl is 
well-favoured, kind-hearted, and refined, but local society looks ask- 
ance at her until Dora, the squire’s daughter, becomes her intimate 
friend. Mrs. Gordon sets her face sternly against her son’s mar- 
riage with a girl about whose origin there broods a mystery. Her 
remonstrances, coupled with his jealousy of his fancée’s affectionate 
relations with the squire, succeed in making him break off his en- 
gagement. The deus ex machina in this story is the bloodhound 
Tiger, who is in charge of a half-witted lad, Tom, who is devoted 
to Jess. Lady Biister, an awful representative of a nouvelle riche, 
if her introduction does not materially help the action of the story, 
certainly adds to it an element of grim humour. The death of the 
trainer, and Tom’s struggle with the squire and drowning in the 
weir, are the most sensational episodes in “Love and Pride.” It 
would be unfair to the author and his readers to reveal more of the 
plot, which is of exceptional interest. 


In the opening chapter of “ The Go-Between,”6 by Mrs. Coul- 
son Kernahan, we have a picture of a well-to-do household at Dul- 
wich. Mr. Robinson, the head of it, is a self-made man who, by 
the exercise of thrift, in money and time, had not only become the 
proprietor of a prosperous secondhand bookshop in London, but 
had contrived to obtain a degree at London University. He and 
his wife, Nancy, were a childless couple, but had adopted as their 
own Richard, the son of Nancy’s sister, Rachel, who, when a girl, 
had run away with Jack Vernon, a sailor, and gone through the 
ceremony of marriage with him. His disreputable first wife, who had 
been reported drowned at sea, turned up, after the manner of her 
kind, and claimed him. Richard, who was now twenty, had been 
sent to Saskatchewan to farm, and Rachel was disconsolate at part- 
ing with her son. Although thirty-eight, she is a slender and 
beautiful woman. Dr. Hilhouse, a wealthy local practitioner, is at 
this time paying her marked attention, but she cannot forget the 
lover who had unwittingly wronged her so deeply. Vernon, having 
discovered that his first marriage was invalid, now returns to claim 
Rachel. Mrs. Robinson, whose jealousy of her sister is an ob- 
session, blinding her to the claims of natural affection and religion, 
gets Rachel out of his way, and persuades him to play the part of 
Enoch Arden. Rachel is then persuaded into marrying Hilhouse, 
who mysteriously disappears on his wedding-day—the victim of 
Mahommed Akbar’s vengeance. Here is a tangle which the reader 
must be left to unravel for himself. One of the most sympathetic 
characters in the story is Father Donelly, a devoted priest and keen 
lover of books. Mrs. Coulson Kernahan has never written a better 
story than “ The Go-Between.” 


6. ‘The Go-Between.” By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. London: Everett and Co. 
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In “The World Stood Still,"? by Mr. W. Holt White, Van 
Alstyn and three other multi-millionaires, who own between them 
most of the habitable globe, determine on taking a long holiday 
on a yacht, and for that purpose commit the management of their 
affairs to two young men of indifferent character, viz., Lord Robert 
Alston and Teddy Kestler. As both these men were born financiers 
everything might have prospered, but, as they were unscrupulous 
rivals for the hand and fortune of Ola, Van Alstyn’s pretty, wilful 
daughter, it was not long before five continents were involved in 
their private quarrel. Masters, the mate of Van Alstyn’s yacht, 
was in love with Ola, and she with him. He was appointed Sole 
guardian of this girl during her father’s absence, after pledging his 
word that he would not propose to her for a year. Had Masters 
broken his word at the outset, after he rescued Ola from a com- 
promising situation engineered by the wicked nobleman, the story 
would have come to an end there and then. But, piqued by his 
studied indifference to her provocative charms, Ola escaped from 
her Passy school, and went to England under the protection of 
Lord Robert Alston. Teddy Kestler and Masters—they had com- 
bined for the nonce—were, thanks to an extensive detective agency, 
soon on their track, bringing with them a regiment recruited from 
the ruffians of Paris. Alston had, on getting wind of this, carried 
Ola off from his aunt’s London house to a castellated mansion of 
his own in Kent. He, too, had organised an army of defence. In 
the end the besieged, who had escaped the Mauser bullets of the 
enemy, effected their escape through a subterranean passage. In 
the nick of time, to avert a conflict of the nations, Van Alstyn 
arrives on the scene, and straightens things out. This is an 
amazingly clever story, which is bound to find favour with the 
public at large. 


In “The Marble Aphrodite,"8 by Mr. Anthony Kirby Gill, 
Aubrey Carrol, a rising sculptor, who had studied at Paris under 
the leader of the modern idealistic school, is engaged in modelling 
in clay a figure of Aphrodite, before she knew Ares and Hermes 
and Dionysus. To this “pagan suckled in a creed outworn,” the 
gods and goddess of ancient Hellz are not figments of the imagina- 
tion, but divinities indeed. Obsessed with the ambition of creating 
in marble a statue that shall realise his highest conception of female 
beauty, and despairing at succeeding, the goddess herself emerges 
from the fountain in his garden, and serves as his model day after 
day. He himself is as handsome as the young Hermes of Praxi- 
teles. The tale, fantastic as it is, has a background of realism, for 
example, the glimpse afforded of night life in a London club of 
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anarchists. It is a story of cross-purposes and conflicting passions, 
illustrative of the spiritual unrest which characterises the leisured 
and artistic classes of today. Men and women of culture will 
delight in reading “The Marble Aphrodite,” but it will be caviare 
to the general. We congratulate the author on his brilliant 
achievement. 


In the opening chapters of “A Durbar Bride,”® by Mrs. Char- 
lotte Cameron, we are introduced to Muriel Molyneux, a beautiful 
grass widow, whose husband is a homicidal maniac. She and Sir 
Donald Hamilton had been long in love with each other, and would 
have married, but for her worldly-minded mother, who little 
imagined that this younger son would succeed to wealth and a title. 
At Sir Donald’s urgent entreaty, Muriel invites him to lunch alone 
with her at her London house, the servants being given a day’s 
holiday. At the end of the meal she dies suddenly from heart 
disease. He telephones for her friend Agatha Desmond, and she 
comes promptly on the scene. By perjuring herself at the inquest 
she saves Muriel’s reputation. Disappointed in her hope of marry- 
ing the baronet, she turns blackmailer, and ends unhappily. Some 
time afterwards Sir Donald goes to India to attend the Durbar, 
and there meets Lady Ivah, and weds her at Skinner's historic 
church. In spite of its slender plot, this story is intensely interest- 
ing, for the reason that the author is the only lady writer who has 
yet given us a full and vivid description, in brilliant style, of the 
life at the Government Camps at that gorgeous pageant. For that 
reason, apart from its intrinsic merits as a story, ‘‘ A Durbar Bride” 
is a book well worth putting on one’s shelves. 


Seneca’s crude and melodramatic, sententious and philosophical, 
rhetorical and sensational tragedies, appealed strongly to the robust, 
full-blooded Englishman of the XVI. century. “The Elizabethan 
Translations of Seneca’s Tragedies,” by Miss E. M. Spearing, is 
a monograph of the most painstaking description, and must alto- 
gether supersede Dr. E. Jocker’s “ Die Englischen Uebersetzer der 
16 Jahrhunderts,” which is not altogether trustworthy. Five trans- 
lators were engaged in Englishing the ten tragedies ascribed to 
Seneca, viz., Jasper Hayward, Alexander Neville, John Studley, 
Thomas Nuce, and Thomas Newton. First editions of these plays 
are extremely rare; in some cases the text depends on a single 
copy. The work before us is provided with a Vocabulary and 
Bibliographa. Its utility to advanced students of our dramatic 
literature can hardly be exaggerated. 
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In his introduction to “The Position of Landscape in Art,”! 
“Cosmos” makes the following shrewd observations. “The whole 
literature of modern art has become saturated with spurious teach- 
ing and extravagant opinion. Innumerable standards have been set 

ip, and the artist who wishes to earn a living, as he thinks, out of 
iuis masterpiece is entirely at a loss to know what the public really 
want. “ Ruskin,” while wearing the mantle of a prophet and occupy- 
ing the platform of the reformer, was, by the beauty of his writings, 
which appeal irresistibly to minds of a certain mystical order,—un- 
consciously responsible for the heresies of Impressionism and Post- 
impressionism. “Cosmos” does not hesitate to brand him as the 
“creator of illusions in the domain of art.” Ruskin’s limitations, 
due possibly to his upbringing and early environment, must be 
obvious to all who have made a study of esthetics, ¢.g., his belittling 
of Raphael and dislike of classical architecture. Certain critics 
“of sorts” try to induce the public to imagine that new art ideals 
have been established, which require specially constructed minds 
to interpret. According to “Cosmos,” this chaotic condition in the 
art world is due to the following causes :—(1) the undue importance 
given to landscape ; (2) the lack of appreciation of the raison d’étre 
of the great landscape artists, notably of Claude and Turner ; (3) the 
spread of the spurious form of art known as impressionism ; (4) the 
usurpation of the functions of teacher by the critic. “Cosmos” is 
both informative and stimulative, and covers a wide field. The 
work has a large body of notes, which are relegated to the appendix. 





POETRY. 


In “John in Prison and other Poems,”1 Mr. E. J. Thompson, 
whose name should be familiar to all readers of any culture as the 
author of two volumes of verse, presents us with a collection of 
sacred and secular poetry of unusual distinction. Sound and varied 
scholarship, subtle thought, a fastidious perception of prosodical 
values, characterise the contents of this daintily bound booklet. In 
respect of merit, we have no hesitation in awarding the first place, 
not to the title poem, but to “ Pheidoppides,” a theme which Brown- 
ing has dealt with in masterly fashion. In it Mr. Thompson has, 
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with a boldness that finds a precedent in “ Glosse to Maye” in “ The 
Shepheard’s Calendar,” identified Great Pan with Christ. The 
treatment, however, is marked by profound reverence. “Love's 
Fugitive ” is a short poem analogous to “ The Hound of Heaven,” 
but was composed before that masterpiece of religious poetry saw 
the light. Very pretty and quite Elizabethan in spirit is “The 
Masque of May,” which introduces Friar Tuck, Robin Hood, Puck, 
Titania, the Queen of May, and other real and fictitious personages. 
“Sir Ralph,” from which we quote the opening stanzas, is a lyric 
after the Browning School :— 


“Whether I came or not, 
What did it matter to her? 
Matter if I forgot 
I that had striven to woo her. 
I had sought her love and had failed, 
My lady—God’s grace be upon her! 
Her holy of holies unveiled 
To one more worthy of honour.” 


Another exquisite piece is “ The Runaway,” of which the following 
is the second stanza :— 


“ Dear child, there is no spot where you could hide, 
Though God has made this universe so wide, 

No nook so secret but my questing heart, 

In missing you bereft of half its shine, 

Would seek you, and by instinct sure divine ; 

If only by the light you cast about, 

Track to your hiding place and bring you out.” 


Mr. Thompson has composed two pieces from the Sanscrit, viz., one 
from Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, the other entitled “An Indian Dawn,” 
besides giving certain translations from the Greek Anthology. Four 
lines from “ Eastertide” must suffice as a sample of his religious 
poetry, about which a very interesting article might be written :— 


“*Twas Easter, but I could not see him rise, 
Because mine eyes 

Were worn with sleepless nights and days awake, 
With burning heat, and tasks that made them ache.” 


We unhesitatingly recommend this volume to all genuine lovers of 
poetry. 


The rights of Pub'icatiow in any danguage are reserved. 

















